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ELIZABETHAN QUANTITATIVE HEXAMETERS 
By G. L. HENDRICKSON 


The Elizabethan attempts to subject English poetry to the laws 
of classical Latin versification have been touched upon by every 
literary historian or critic of the period, but with few exceptions 
little exact study has been devoted to the verses themselves.’ The 
student who may be interested to learn exactly how they were con- 
structed and how they were read, or meant to be read, is I believe 
still without guidance. Barriers to such an understanding there are 
not a few: Inadequate acquaintance with the structure of the Latin 
verses which the Elizabethans undertook to reproduce, ignorance 
of the prevailing habit of that time of pronouncing Latin verse, and 
most of all the approach to them from preconceptions based upon 
the German-English accentual hexameter, of which Longfellow’s 
Evangeline has become the almost classical example. 

The whole undertaking to reform the medium of poetical expres- 
sion on the model of antiquity was a not unnatural venture in the 
general rehabilitation of ancient letters. The earlier period of the 
Renaissance with larger ambition had undertaken to create a new 
poetry in the Latin tongue itself, and from Petrarch on for two 
centuries it attained great though qualified success. But as poetry 
in the national tongues of Europe refused to be silenced by neo- 
Latin versification, there arose late and in narrow circles the am- 
bition to create a vernacular poetry in classical forms. Its begin- 
nings were in Italy,? from which it spread to France, to Spain, to 


ll 


10mond, English Metrists, 1921, ch. I; McKerrow, ‘‘Classical Metres in 
Elizabethan Verse,’? Mod. Lang. Quarterly, 1v and v.; Saintsbury, English 
Prosody, 11, 167ff. and 11, 394. ; 

*The universal genius Leon Battista Alberti is named by Vasari as the first 
to compose Italian elegiacs according to Latin quantitative rules. A specimen 
of his Italian hexameters from the Certamen Coronario of Oct. 1442, is in Car- 
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Germany, where faint traces are discernible, and finally to Eng. 
land. Its goal was to banish inherited verse forms with their medi. 
eval vestiges of syllable counting, accent, and rhyme — rhyme most 
of all, and to return to the true and ancient instrument of poetical 
expression, the rhythm inherent in the words themselves. For Eng. 
lishmen the movement is described succinctly, in Gabriel Harvey’: 
phrase (in a letter to Spenser), as ‘‘our new famous enterprise for 
the exchanging of Barbarous and Balductum Rymes with Artificial 
Verses.”’ 

The ‘enterprise’ in England enjoyed a brief period of feverish 
activity in the last decades of the 16th century. Its beginnings are 
recorded by Roger Ascham in the Schoolmaster,* who in a slight 
way is all but the earliest practitioner of such verses. It is however 
chiefly to Sir Philip Sidney, with a few hundred lines in his 
Arcadia, and to Spenser’s halting attempts to persuade himself that 
the future of poetry lay in this direction, that much of modern in. 
terest and curiosity concerning the subject is due. The published 
correspondence between Gabriel Harvey and Spenser, the aeri- 
monious exchange of recriminations and abuse between Harvey and 
Nash, widened the public consciousness of the new poetry, until 
it became a common topic of literary allusion, though based upon 
very slight production. Harvey himself, though taunted sarcas- 
tically as ‘inventor of the hexameter’ (and accepting the taunt with 


ducci’s Poesia Barbara Bologna, 1883. The same volume reprints Versi e Regole 
della Nuova Poesia Toscana, which is the chief source of the renewed cult of 
classical versification under the leadership of Claudio Tolomei, Roma, 1539. 
Ascham, our source for the early history of the movement in England, was 
certainly acquainted with and influenced by the school of Tolomei, whose pupil 
and correspondent, Felice Figlucci, he names and praises as the most distin 
guished representative of the movement in Italy in his (Ascham’s) time (150- 
60). 

3As the earliest example of English quantitative hexameters Ascham quotes 
two verses of his old Cambridge friend Thos. Watson (‘All travellers do gladly 
report,’ etc.) which became an almost religious text to the adepts of the move: 
ments, —‘‘one famous distichon, which is common in the mouthes of all 
men’’ (W. Webbe). He refers to it as composed about 40 years past, which 
would place it (about 1530-40) in the most flourishing period of Tolomei’s 
*‘reformation’’ of Italian versification. Ascham himself in the Tozophilus uses 
occasional hexameter and iambic quantitative lines. 

4As an index of the wide interest and discussion provoked by the move 
ment, even outside of purely literary circles, it is worthy of note that Bacon 
glanced at the topic in general terms of censure in the Advancement of Leart- 
ing (11, 16, 5), and with specific mention in the Latin version (1623). «¢TiIud 
reprehendendum quod quidam antiqutatis nimium studiosi linguas modernas ad 
mensuras — antiquas traducere conati sunt, quas ipsarum linguarum fabrita 
respuit, nec minus aures exhorrent,’’ etc. The whole passage is of interest, # 
complete works, Frankfort, 1665, p. 148. 
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complacency), seems not to have published more than the hundred 
lines or so included in the correspondence with Spenser.® The most 
considerable sustained works in the new quantitative verse are the 
First Four Bookes of Virgil his Aeneis, by Richard Stanyhurst, and 
the two longer poems of Abrahem Fraunce, a translation of the 
Amyntas of Thomas Watson, and Emanuel, a poetical version of the 
Gospel story.® The latter poem represents perhaps the highest point 
of excellence that these verses attained in their brief history. It may 
still be read with sympathetic interest, and it contains some mem- 
orable and moving lines. Some minor experiments (such as William 
Webbe’s) and a considerable number of isolated and brief ex- 
amples of composition in hexameters or distichs are recorded in 
Qmond’s admirable survey. Discussion and some few specimens of 
composition survived into the early years of the next century, but 
for the most part the whole movement faded out abruptly, and al- 
most disappeared from the consciousness of literary history, until 
at the beginning of the 19th century the introduction from Ger- 
many of the new accentual, scanning hexameter recalled the mem- 
ory of the Elizabethan experiments in quantity. 

Concerning the German hexameter, as practiced by Klopstock, 
Voss, and Goethe, it is unnecessary to say more in this place than 
to recall that it was introduced to English readers by William Tay- 
lor of Norwich in a series of discussions and examples (translations 
from Klopstock and refashioning of passages from Ossian) which 
appeared in the Monthly Magazine and The Monthly Review from 
1796 to 1800, and were afterward enlarged and incorporated into his 
Historic Survey of German Poetry (1828). But it required a larger 
name and appeal to a wider audience to launch the new verse. This 
was provided by Southey, poet laureate, who with meagre acknowl- 
edgement of Taylor as predecessor employed it for the composition 
of his famous and ill-fated Vision of Judgment (1820). 


In the introduction to this work, in explanation and defence of 
his use of the new measure, Southey has occasion to remind his 


_ 


SBut see p. 257. 
-®To these should perhaps be added The Preservation of King Henry the 
Vil, by an anonymous author, of which a single copy survives (1599), inter- 
esting for its ingenuous quaintness. It is ‘‘compiled in english rhythmicall 
ie. rhyming] Hexameters,’’ though the rhyme consists merely of unaccented 
final syllables, not a few of which no longer (if ever) rhyme. A good text is 
available (if your library is lucky) in J. P. Collier’s reprint (1866). 
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readers of the Elizabethan experiments, and to explain why they 
failed. ‘‘No principle of adaption was tried. Sydney and his follow. 
ers wished to subject the English pronunciation to the rules of 
Latin prosody: but if it be difficult to reconcile the public to a new 
tune in verse, it is plainly impossible to reconcile them to a new 
pronunciation.’’ In illustration of this dictum he cited a half dozen 
scattered lines from Sydney, with marks to indicate what he con. 
ceives to be the pronunciation intended by the poet :? 


Neither he bears reverénce to a prince nor pity to (a) beggar 
That to my advancemént their wisdoms have me abased. 

Well may a pastor plain; but alas! his plaints be not ésteemed. 
Opprest with ruindus conceits by the help of an outery; 


and two pentameter lines: 


Déspair most tragicall clause to a deadly request 

Hard like a rich marblé; hard but a fair diamond. 
He continues: ‘‘Sydney, whose prose is so full of imagery, . . 
seems to have lost all ear for rhythm, and all feeling of poetry when 
he was engaged in metrical experiments. What in Sydney’s hands 
was uncouth and difficult, was made ridiculous by Stanyhurst ... 
no satire could so effectually have exposed the measure to derision.” 

In similar vein Robinson Ellis, distinguished Oxford Latinist and 

brilliant translator of Catullus, after noting with praise how care- 
fully Sydney employs in his verse the classical rules of syllable 
length by position, cites examples from his hexameters, pentameters, 
and other verses to show how his observance of quantity distorts 
the accent of English words. I quote the hexameters he instances 
with his remarks to indicate the pronunciation contemplated. They 
are culled without sequence from the same poem of the Arcadia 
drawn upon by Southey: 


Fire no liquor can cool: Neptiine’s realm would not avail us. 
Nurs inward maladiés, which have not scope to be breathed out. 
Oh no no worthie shephérd, worth can never enter a title. 


On these and other examples he remarks, in the same vein 4 
Southey, that verses such as these ‘‘are too alien from ordinary 
pronunciation to please either an average reader or a classically 
trained student.’’ To the same effect one might cite many other 


7His lines are all from the pastgral dialogue of Dorus and Zelmane, toward 
the end of the Arcadia, Book I, where in sequence are found the elegiacs of 
Dorus (‘‘ Fortune, Nature, Love,’’ etc.), the sapphics of Zelmane, and ‘‘this 
provoking song in hexameter verse.’’? (Pp. 78-82, ed. of 1638.) Most convel 
iently accessible in Grosart’s Compl. Poems of Sir Ph. Sidney, London, 187, 
11, 106. Most modern editions of the Arcadia (befcre Feuillerat) omit the verse 
in classical metres. 
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scholars and critics, German, English, and American, who have com- 
plained of such distortion of English words, and have condemned 
the whole effort as productive of ‘‘lines which cannot be read as 
verse without provoking shouts of laughter’’ (Sir John Herschel). 
The whole point of view is summarized compactly by Saintsbury in 
comment upon Stanyhurst, whose exposition of his rules of compo- 
sition he holds to be valuable, ‘‘because it preserves and emphasises 
for us that excessive uncertainty of English pronunciation which 
lies at the root of these crazy experiments.’’ Uncertainty of pro- 
nunciation in many particular words, especially of French origin, 
there doubtless was, but the bulk of the language stood in this re- 
spect as it stands today, and one may read many pages of Sydney’s 
rhymed poetry without resorting to the assumption of a change or 
variation of accent. What Saintsbury (like Southey and Ellis) 
means by his observation appears from the whole context of his 
treatment of the subject; viz. that the Elizabethan verses (such as 
those cited above) cannot be read in the familiar rhythm of Evan- 
geline or the Vision of Judgment, (that is, the scanning habit of 
rendering Latin hexameters) without doing violence to normal Eng- 
lish word accents. 

The error here lies obviously in applying to these verses a rhythm 
which, if it lay not wholly outside the consciousness of their com- 
posers, at all events lay quite outside their habit and intention. A 
more reasonable procedure in the face of such grotesque effects 
would have been to hazard the query, whether such a reading or 
pronounciation can possibly have been contemplated by Sydney, 
Harvey, and the rest. An approach to such an inquiry was made by 
McKerrow,® who asked ‘‘what is the rhythm of a hexameter?’’ but 
unfortunately he did not pursue his quest farther, and replied with 
the acquiescent words, ‘‘I doubt not that they read hexameters then 
as they are read in schools now, ‘arma virimque cané, Troiaé qui 
ete.’,’’ that is with scansion rhythm. But this throws us back to 
the point of view of Southey, Ellis, Saintsbury and the rest, the im- 
probability of which we have observed. 

But let us reverse the procedure and see where it leaves Virgil 
and Ovid and Lucan on this same charge of false accents with re- 
spect to their own language. For if it is a sound conclusion that 
Sidney, in order to obtain hexameter rhythm, must have intended 
his line ‘‘nars inward maladies’’ to be read with distorted accents 





8Loc cit. supra, 1v, 177. 
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as marked, then it is equally true that Virgil made the same demand 
of his Roman readers in writing Italiam fat6 profugis, in defiance 
of the Latin rule, that no word, unless followed by an enclitic, may 
be accented on the last syllable. The conclusion to which such a com. 
parison leads scarcely requires the specific formulation, that neither 
the Roman nor the English poet intended or entertained any 
thought that his verses should be read otherwise than with natural 
accents proper to his own language. 

Where, then, unless a well defined metrical ictus is observed, is 
the rhythm, the characteristic beat of the hexameter? In the case 
of the English example we may well ask. As for the Virgilian 
line the answer is easier. The poet himself and the reader whom 
he contemplates, possessing by nature and by training from earlier 
poetry a feeling for syllabic quantity, would recognize from the 
mere succession of long and short syllables the underlying rhythm, 
undisturbed by the true accents of the several words. The English 
reader of Sidney’s day on the other hand, reproducing by artifice 
what the ancient reader possessed by birth, and untrained by any 
past usage to recognize long and short syllables, can scarcely have 
felt any discernible rhythm in the vague and uncertain quantities 
of many lines which Sidney or Harvey or Stanyhurst presented to 
the readers of their day as quantitative hexameters. 

Neither the Elizabethan composer nor his reader approached the 
hexameter with a preconceived notion of, or feeling for, the rhyth- 
mical movement of the whole line, or of that ‘‘tune’’ so to speak, 
which in the modern hexameter, of Longfellow for example, is 30 
familiar. ‘‘Secanning’’ of course was known and practiced for the in- 
struction of schoolboys and for ‘proving’ their compositions, but it 
was not then or later looked upon as a legitimate literary rendering 
of the line.® To be sure a good many verses occur in the compositions 
of Sidney and Harvey which correspond more or less accurately to 
the scanning scheme of dactyls and spondees, but, as we shall see, 
they occur rather by accident than by design. The only fixed rhyth- 


®Cf. Pope, Ep. to Arbuthnot 165: 
Each wight, who reads not, and but scans and spells. 
‘Seanning’ before the term attained a certain dignity in the 19th century 48 
applied to the pronunciation of the English (and German) accentual hexa 
meter, indicated (as it does to the Latin grammarians) a process of precise 
analysis into component feet — digerere in pedes, like this: ‘armavi rumqueca 
notro iaequi primusab oris’ (Priscian, 1, 461). It was not thought of as an 
intelligible pronunciation of a verse, but like spelling useful for analysis or first 
instruction. 
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mical feature of the Latin hexameter line in agreement with the 
scanning pattern was the accentual cadence of the last two feet 
primus ab oris (— vv | —v), in which word accent and syllabic 
quantity usually coincide. This regular recurrent cadence became 
from an early time so fixed a mark of the verse, that in crude pop- 
ular epitaphs and in late and medieval verses it is often the index 
of an author’s intention or ambition to construct a hexameter, 
when little else coresponds to the requirements of the classical 
verse.*° 

But this general absence of a well defined rhythmical movement 
throughout the verse was not missed either by the composer or by 
his reader. Both had inherited the century old habit of reading 
Latin verse simply by word accents, and they carried this usage 
over naturally from Latin into the new English counterpart. The 
poet himself was of course conscious of his painstaking and orderly 
sequence of dactyls and spondees, and in the privacy of his closet 
may well have ‘scanned and proved’ their correctness; but surely 
it was no part of his purpose that his readers should share that 
consciousness. He had, perhaps laboriously, put longs and shorts 
into words which he believed in their natural enunciation carried 
the requisite measure, and he would have been the last to suspect 
that a future age should charge him with uncouth and distorted 
accents. 

To write passable hexameters of the modern type, with the swing 
of Longfellow’s verses in mind, is not a difficult task, but to put to- 
gether English words of uncertain quantity in such a manner that 
they should conform to the severe rules of the Latin verse, and still 
convey intelligible and expressive meaning may well have seemed a 
desperately hard undertaking. From Sidney we have no comment, 
but Spenser in a letter to Harvey reveals fretfully the pains it has 
cost him in turning from ‘‘my old use of toying in Rymes, into 
your artificial straightness of verse.’’ William Webbe again with 
appealing frankness confesses that he ‘‘durst not go further with 
this rude translation [of two eclogues of Virgil], being for the 





1oWright and Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, 1, 90, cite an early English dis- 
tich, of those who mar the service by pronouncing the psalms in mumbling 
erratic fashion (quite as true to-day!). 
Momlers, forscyppers, overlepers, non bene psallunt, 
with half a dozen macaronic variations on the same theme. Wackernagel (Gesch. 
d. deutsch. Hex. K\. Schriften, u, 30) gives a great variety of verses similarly 
constructed, with of course no thought of syllabic quantity. 
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respects aforesayd a troublesome and unpleasant peece of labour.’ 
However, with some simple analysis of verses such as Sidney’s, the 
units of phrase which constitute the lines are found to conform to 
Latin models, and the verse loses something of its apparent diffi- 
culty. 

For one must recall that all the composers of these verses were ac- 
complished Latinists and writers of Latin verse. Their handicap was 
that no one was in position to say what English syllables were long 
and what short, or how apart from Latin rules, quantity was to be 
determined; ‘‘wherein lyeth great difficultye, and the cheefest 
matter in this faculty,’’ as William Webbe laments. But assuming 
that quantities were approximately correct, though with nothing 
of the flow and smoothness of truly quantitative speech, let us look 
briefly at the rhythmical structure of the line. I do not refer to the 
underlying rhythm of the whole line, consisting of a sequence of 
dactyls and spondees, but to the divisions, pauses, and phrasing 
units within the line or a succession of lines, which give variety, 
expression and individuality to the poet’s work. 

In a Latin hexameter there are usually present certain units of 
phrase of varying length which are marked by cesuras, that is, by 
word ends ‘‘cutting’’ or dividing the foot. Though in modern lan- 
guages cesura has come to signify a rest or pause, yet in origin it 
designates the overlapping of words from one metrical foot to the 
next (to avoid the unjointed effect of single words constituting a 
single foot), thus giving continuity and unity to the line as a rhyth- 
mical whole. But as expressive language demands phrasing units, 
and moves forward by smaller groups of words, so out of the six pos- 
sible cesuras in the hexameter line three places stand out, which the 
ancient theorists came to look upon as cesuras par excellence, that is, 
word endings marking the phrasing divisions of the line.’? They 
~~ 11 Discourse of English Poetry (Eliz. Crit. Essays, 1, 284). 

12For readers perhaps not familiar with the classical doctrine of cesura I 
add a note of explanation. 

The hexameter line consisting of 6 feet, dactyls or spondees, contains 12 
half feet (—| vv). In order to give a more or less unbroken continuity to the 
line, word-ends fell by preference at the middle of a foot, or ‘‘cut’’ it (caesura, 
touy) into two halves. It would thus be possible in theory to have 6 cesuras 
in a line or verse. In practice however, while other ‘‘cuttings’’ may be present, 
three such divisions (as in the examples below) came to stand out as the pre- 
vailing and recognized types. They received a name from the number of half 
feet or parts (jjut—pégocs) from the beginning of the line. Thus, in the ex- 
ample above, the word Italiam (—| vv|—) contains 3 half parts, and the cesura 
made by the last syllable is called tgi®numegns (town) or trithemimeral, at 


5 half feet, penthemimeral (as at fato), at 7 half feet, hephthemimeral (as at 
profugus). Since, of course, sense or phrasing pauses must fall at the end of 
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may or may not coincide with sense breaks or pauses, but like the 
phrases of musical compositions they break up the continuity of 
the whole line into smaller units. Thus for example the Virgilian 
line 


—_—__ OO _ — ee 
Italiam | fato | profugus | Lavinaque venit 


illustrates the presence of the three common cesuras, and how they 
govern the phrasing of the whole line, though without any real 
pause. The modern schoolboy, and I fear some of his teachers, 
would be likely to read this line with a pause after fatd, on the 
analogy of ‘arma virumque cand,’ a reading which would destroy 
the logical connection of the words, as well as the rhythm of the 
whole line. As in this example a large element of effect is achieved 
by shifting and variety of phrase units within the compass of the 
single line, or from one line into the next. 

Since cesura is a syllable which ends a word and begins a foot, 
it will be seen, as in the line just cited, that the rhythmical beat 
beginning the foot must fall upon the last syllables of such words, 
“Ttaliam fato’’ ete. In our customary habit of reading (or rather 
scanning) Latin verse, this results commonly in placing an accent 
on the final syllables of Latin words contrary to the laws of Latin 
accent. Having no native feeling for the accentuation of Latin 
words this has not greatly disturbed us. But when, in exactly the 
same way as in their Latin models, English words were placed in 
the same positions by the Elizabethan composers, modern critics 
scanning the lines were horrified by the resultant discord, as we 
have seen. 

In order to visualize more clearly the exact character of (for 
example) Sidney’s adaptation of the Latin hexameter, its accents, 
cesuras, and phrasing, to English words, it may be worth while to 
place in juxtaposition some of his lines with verses of similar struc- 
ture from Virgil.” 





a word, and so most commonly at a cesura, in modern usage (French and 
English) the word has come to be used of a pause or rest or break in the line. 
But this meaning is not in the least contained in the term or its definition. 
The division in the line which occurs at the coincidence of a word and a foot 
18 called diaeresis, and so litora (— wv) at the beginning of the next verse. 
To avoid the cumbersome polysyllables penthemimeral, etc., it is convenient in 
analyzing structure to designate the cesuras merely by number, as 3, 5, 7, 
9% (=the common feminine cesura), 8 (bucolic diaeresis). 

8To indicate the rhythmical beat or ictus of quantitative feet I mark the 
first (long) syllable of the dactyl or spondee by a dot, placed below; the true 
word accent by an accent-mark above. 
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better it is to be private 
in sérrowes | térment | than ti¢éd to the p6mpes of a pAllace 
inténdunt | sc4ndit | fataélis machina mdros 
nurse inward | maladies | which have not scope to be breath’d out 
in caélum | scépuli | quérum sub vértice late 


that to my advancement | their wisdomes have me ab4sed 

pars stupet inniptae | donum ¢xitidle minérvae 

dre’ad not a whit | O godédly criell | that pitie may enter 

quid tibi n@nc | miserAnde pger | pro lagdibus istis. 
These few Virgilian lines have been selected to parallel as closely 
as possible both the quantitative and the accentual structure of 
typical verses from Sidney. It will be noticed that whether the lines 
are scanned (.) or are pronounced by Latin or English normal ae- 
cents (’), the correspondence is essentially complete between each 
group. As between these two schemes, so far as the Latin verses 
are concerned, we in America have almost universally scanned them 
with neglect of Latin accents. With no native feeling for Latin 
words, we are, if not unconscious, at least tolerant, of the havo 
we make of them. But when, as in the Elizabethan verses, English 
words are found in the same places of the line as the correspon¢- 
ing Latin words, the scanning rhythm imposes the same false ac- 
centuation upon English words, and what was tolerable in Latin 
becomes intolerable in our native tongue. We shall scarcely escape 
the conclusion that Sidney and his fellows never contemplated such 
a reading of their lines, but pronounced them, as all English verse 
is read, by true accents. This was the more natural because it can 
be shown that the normal literary habit of reading Latin verse in 
that time was not by scanning, but by observance of the true Latin 
accents. See the supplementary note at the end, p. 258. 

It would require a much longer tabulation of Latin and English 
lines than those given above to show all the variety of effects which 
Sidney has undertaken to reproduce from his Latin masters. These 
examples, however, will suffice to show how carefully he constructed 
his English verses as quantitative equivalents of the Latin counter- 
parts. Where in Latin there is conflict of metrical ictus with word 
accent, there is similar conflict in the corresponding English. There 
is the same observance of the Latin cesuras, the same phrasing units 
marked by them, similar elisions, and similar shifting of the met 
rical ictus in the same word to fit different places in the line. 

Thus far I have confined myself chiefly to those verses which 
more conspicuously have elicited the charge of violating normé 
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English accentuation. But side by side with them are to be found 
many lines which, without any clash of accents, conform to the 
underlying scansion of dactyls and spondees, and with varying 
degrees of smoothness are such as Longfellow or any modern hex- 
ametrist might have written. I have in mind verses such as the fol- 
lowing from Sidney, 


how to the woods | Love runnes | as well as rides to a pallace; 
or again, 
in these woods | to resound | the renowmed name of a Goddesse; 


or from Harvey (Encomium Lauri) 


needs to thy bowes | will I bow | this knee | and vayle my bonetto. 

Who but thou | the renowne | of prince | and princely poeta. 
Whatever the merit of these lines as poetry, at all events they scan 
smoothly. But place side by side with them a line each of the same 
poets and from the same compositions, 


opprest with | ruinous | conceits | by the helpe of an outery 


or (from Harvey) 

and what so | precious | matter | and foode for a good tongue, 
and ask which group of lines are the more typically Latin in char- 
acter? Obviously the latter, — only the latter; for one need not 
pause to explain that a Latin line which runs through smoothly 
with perfect agreement of accents and ictus, is very rare, and when 
found aims usually at some special effect. Does it follow then that 
where Sidney or Harvey have composed lines such as Longfellow 
might have written they were deserting the fixed rule and usage 
of Latin verse? By no means. 

The presence of such verses is not due to the author’s effort or 
intention to construct more fluent or harmonious lines, but arises 
one may say almost mechanically from the nature of the English 
language itself, its monosyllables and its longer words with final 
accents. For it will be found that where this rhythm of agreement 
occurs, it is in lines which are prevailingly monosyllabic, in which 
monosyllables are placed at the cesural points, or which, at these 
same places, employ polysyllabic words with final accents. Both of 
these conditions are illustrated in the examples given above, — 
monosyllables at the cesural points — woods, runnes, bowes, bow,— 
and words of two (or more) syllables at the same points with final 
accents — resound, renowne. In passing let me note that in Latin 
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verse a monosyllable is rare at a cesural point, while polysyllabic 
words never are accented on the last, except when an enclitic fol. 
lows. Thus the excess of English monosyllables, as well as longer 
words with final accents, acted as a form of mechanical compul- 
sion to the construction of lines less purely of the Latin type, that 
is, with accents in agreement with the underlying scansion. A more 
severe loyalty to the dictates of Latin usage might conceivably have 
banished these offending word-types from the cesural places. In 
fact a large degree of such restriction was practiced by Richard 
Stanyhurst. You may read the first hundred lines of his transla- 
tion of Virgil without discovering more than a half dozen examples 
of either a monosyllable at the central (penthemimeral) cesura, or 
a two or three syllable word with final accent."* 

In both Sidney and Harvey there are many lines wholly mono- 
syllabic, or nearly so, in which there is no clash of accent and ictus, 
nor can there well be. For a series of monosyllables so placed as to 
yield the dactyls and spondees which the verse requires, must of 
necessity, well or ill, conform to the scansion of the line. Thus, in 
contrast with the lightness of ‘how to the woods,’ note the slow 
spondaic verse —(in a characterization of different trees)— 


Ewe doth make | me thinke, | what kind | of bow the boy holdeth. 


The use of monosyllables in Latin hexameters is very restricted. 
The presence, therefore, of the vast number of monosyllables in 
English was from the beginning recognized as a serious impediment 
to the successful construction of English quantitative verse. In- 
stead of the intricate pattern of feet woven together from the syl- 
lables of words of two, three, and four syllables as in Latin, yield- 
ing smoothly and compactly the different quantities requisite to 
make spondees and dactyls, it was necessary to construct these feet 
out of monosyllables ‘‘tailed one to another’’ as Puttenham de- 
scribes it, or as in another place he complains of Stanyhurst’s harsh 
‘copulation of monosillables supplying the quantitie of a trisil- 
lable.’’ 

This necessity in a language like English, contrasted with Greek 
or Latin, is obvious; yet even at the risk of repetition I venture 
to point out the rather surprising effect that feet so composed had 


14Where a monosyllable is found at the 5 cesura in Latin it will usually be 
found that the phrasing of the line goes over to the 7 cesura, and connects 
the monosyllable closely with the following word: ‘litora, multum | ille et 
terris |,’ ete. 
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upon the rhythm of the whole line. Thus for example ‘‘how to 
the woods Love runnes’’ constitutes a choriamb, followed by an 
(anapestic) spondee, — vv — | ——, a very common type of open- 
ing of the hexameter. The English form of it in six monosyllables 
would be, of course, quite without example in Latin, but quantita- 
tively it corresponds exactly to ‘Italiam | fato’; to ‘vi superym | 
saevae’; to ‘Musa mihi | causas’; or whatever other variations may 
be found. But note that while in all of the Latin equivalents there is 
present some degree of clash of ictus and word accents, the English 
monosyllables of our example run off smoothly enough in exact 
agreement with the underlying scansion. If, however, we modi- 
fy our six monosyllables ever so little by the intrusion of a 
dissyllabic word with penultimate accent, the smooth scansion is 
broken, thus: ‘‘worthy shépherd | by my song’’; ‘‘first the rivers | 
shall cease’’; ‘‘that to my ad | vancement,’’ and it can only be main- 
tained by false accentuation of the offending English word. 


Hitherto I have used as examples of these verses lines drawn 
from Sir Philip Sidney, with only occasional allusion to Gabriel 
Harvey, who in the popular estimate of his time was much more 
widely known as the champion of the new versification. But so far 
as the formal construction of the verses is concerned there is no 
fundamental distinction between these two leaders of the move- 
ment. There were, however, some differences of opinion about rules 
of quantity, which Harvey magnifies, more for the sake of vaunt- 
ing his own independence than because of any essential divergence 
in practice. Sidney and his courtly group of followers had consti- 
tuted themselves (in the Italian fashion of that day) a law giving 
academy of the new versification which they called the Areopagus.’® 
Drant, a member of the group, had drawn up a Prosody, or set of 
rules for determining quantity, with which Harvey in a letter to 
Spenser says he would gladly be acquainted. As for his own ‘‘ Rules 
and Precepts of Arte . . they will not fall out greatly repugnant, 
though peradventure somewhat different.’’ He will not however 
make them public ‘‘until I have a little better consulted with my 
pillow, and taken some farther advice of Madame Sperienza.’’ 





_ 186Cf, Tommaseo, Lezicon. The word was used in Italian of that time for any 
judicial body or tribunal, ‘anche Areopago litterario,’ with a reference to 
Pulci, 25, 17. I do not discover that any specific academy in Italy bore that 
title. The term could have been applied playfully to any group that professed 
authoritative decision on any subject. Similar English usage doubtless. 
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There is no reason to suppose that either of these prosodies were 
ever printed and published, though Drant’s may well have been 
circulated in manuscript copies among the group of the Areo. 
pagus.'® The model or pattern for such instruction may well have 
been the Regole della Nuova Poesia Toscana of Claudio Tolomei, 
printed at Rome in 1539. 

Although there is apparently no specific evidence to show whether 
Harvey was included in the Areopagus, as is often said, yet the 
whole tone of his letters to Spenser is that of one who feels that 
he has been excluded from a choicer courtly group, which, though 
with some pique, he is compelled to treat with respect. On one 
topic alone he based dissent, the question of syllabic length by po- 
sition in accordance with Latin usage. Spenser is the go-between 
of the two groups, timidly trying to believe and practice the se- 
verer creed of the Areopagus, and confiding to Harvey his doubts 
and difficulties. When the rules of Drant made the middle syllable 
of carpenter long, Spenser naively assumed that the rule demanded 
it should be so pronounced-— carpénter.’’ This of course need not 
have been and probably was not at all the intention of the rule, 
which presumably merely said that a vowel followed by two con- 
sonants, in the construction of the verse, constituted a long sylla- 
ble. Accepting or feigning to accept Spenser’s interpretation, 
Harvey found occasion for a smart and lively declamation against 
the rules of the Areopagus, motivated rather by a desire to make 
Drant and his school look foolish than by any genuine disbelief in 
the accepted rule of syllabic length by position. ‘‘Latin,’’ he pro- 
claims, ‘‘is no rule for us. . . . Else never heard I any that durst 
presume so much over the Englishe as to alter the quantity of any 
one syllable otherwise than our common speache and generally re- 
ceyved Custome would bear them oute.’’ He proceeds to illustrate 
his position by a considerable group of words ‘‘ which the authority 
of seven hundreth Maister Drants shall not make an inch longer 
or bigger than God and his English people have made them.”’ 

His whole outburst is an entertaining specimen of the vigorous 
speech of his time, with a specious appeal to English common sense, 
which would be more persuasive if it had been supported by his 

16On the Versi et Regole of Tolomei, see note 2. W. Webbe complains re 
peatedly of the lack of any treatise or body of rules for guidance of writers 


in this form of composition (Eliz. Crit. Essays, 1, 281, 284 and elsewhere). 
171Three Letters, p. 35, and for Harvey’s reply. 
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own practice. He makes sound observations in denying that double 
consonants like ss, ll, tt, pp, always make length in English by 
position, that some apparent dipthongs, which are only dipthongs 
in spelling, make long vowels. But when with satirical merriment 
he fancies Spenser pronouncing majésty faculty roydlty, on the 
analogy of carpénter, he betrays the common incapacity to distin- 
guish between accent and quantity, and undermines the funda- 
mental principle of quantitative versification which he himself fol- 
lowed.** As between quantity and accent, and all the confusion 
which puzzled Spenser and which Harvey did not resolve, a true 
solution fell from Spenser’s innocent lips, in an outburst of vexa- 
tion at the whole perplexing business with which he was toying 
half-heartedly: ‘‘For why a God’s name may not we, as else the 
Greeks, have the Kingdome of our owne Language, and measure 
our Accentes by the sounde, reserving that Quantitie to the Verse.’’ 
What could be sounder (if we understand his meaning) ? That is, 
normal accents for speech or pronunciation, quantity for the con- 
struction of the verse. That in brief is the very attitude which we 
today should take toward these verses. It can be abundantly illus- 
trated by examples from both Sidney and Harvey, where pronunci- 
ation and phrasing are often quite at variance with quantity, as 
ve shall see below. As between the school of Harvey arid the Areo- 
pagus, there is in practice no essential difference of principle, 
though his eagerness to establish a place of superior wisdom for 
himself swept him into a rhapsody on the powers of ‘‘vulgare and 
naturall Prosody’’ which, if carried through, would have demol- 
ished the whole quantitative fabric. But his verses, published in the 
same letter to Spenser, tell quite a different story. 

However, his words have imposed upon a group of critics who 
have in comparatively recent years reviewed the question, and have 
accepted them as the programme of a rival school based upon 
accentual as opposed to quantitative principles. In its ultimate 
conclusions this judgment is so perverse, and is based upon so su- 
perficial a reading of Harvey’s verses, that it would scarcely de- 
serve notice if it were not in a fair way to become an accepted 
dogma of the literary history of the time. Its currency is well illus- 
trated by hasty generalizations of the late Professor Spingarn in 


—— 

: *6Omond, Engl. Metrists (1921) p. 11: ‘‘Harvey’s boastful superiority 
issued in mere ignoratio elenchi. His confusion between [accentual and quanti- 
tative structure] shows how indefinite and unreasoned were his ideas.’’ 
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his Literary Criticism of the Renaissance.’® From Harvey’s insist- 
ence upon the sovereignty of natural English prosody or accent he 
concludes, ‘‘that Drant’s and Harvey’s rules constitute two op- 
posing systems; that according to the former English verse is to 
be regulated by Latin prosody regardless of accent, according to 
the latter by accent regardless of prosody.’’ That is a neat and 
balanced formula of contrast which might conceivably have been 
derived from the words of Harvey, detached from their context 
and from Harvey’s practice. It overlooks, however, the fact that 
Harvey’s whole discussion hinges upon the correct determination 
of quantity, with which he is just as much concerned as Drant and 
his school. Not satisfied with this neat simplification of the prob- 
lem, Spingarn pushes it a step farther and concludes with the 
statement that ‘‘Drant’s system is followed in the quantitative 
verses of Sidney and Spenser; Harvey’s method is that employed 
by Longfellow in Evangeline.’’ This final spring across the cen- 
turies should have given pause to later critics, who, whether in- 
fluenced by Spingarn or independently, have found in Harvey the 
fore-runner of the principles underlying the modern English hex- 
ameter, such as we know it most familiarly from Longfellow. Saints- 
bury (perhaps influenced by Spingarn) makes a similar distinction 
between two schools of Elizabethan hexametrists, and places Har- 
vey with his ‘‘doggerel’’ in the category of those who accepted 
‘‘the ordinary pronunciation of English, and attempted to get 
hexametrical rhythm out of it.’’ Even Mrs. Hamer, in her generally 
admirable review of classical meters in English, draws the same 
distinction between the method of Harvey and the others, and (like 
Spingarn) ‘‘hears in Harvey’s verses for the first time the ‘tramp 
in a treadmill’ which became the familiar characteristic of the 
(later) English version of the metre.’’*® 

Against this array of error, having its source in Harvey’s con- 
fused declamation against his own principles, a little patient ex- 


19Pp. 301-2. 

20The Metres of English Poetry, by E. H. Hamer, London, 1930. Even 
McKerrow, the most competent critic on the whole subject, says somewhat 
ambiguously: ‘‘The majority of his [Harvey’s] verses will scan according to 
accent more or less well.’’ It is perhaps true that as many as one half of the 
78 lines contained in the Three Proper Letters may be so scanned, but if this 
implies, as it seems to, that the verses were constructed by accent (as Spingart 
says) and not by quantity, it is quite erroneous. The verses which admit of 
pronunciation like the modern accentual hexameter are as carefully constructed 
in quantity as those in which accent and ictus conflict in the Latin manner. 
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amination of the one hundred or so hexameters from Harvey’s pen 
would have shown how preposterous is the statement that he con- 
structed verses by accent regardless of quantity, or that he could 
be spoken of in any sense as a fore-runner of the modern English 
hexameterists.”* 

First of all, in the matter of quantity by position in accordance 
with Latin rule, Harvey is in no essential respect different from 
his contemporaries. To be sure, from a hasty glance one might pick 
out an example or two where he seems to ignore the Latin rule in 
favor of the accent, as in ‘‘my three bonny lasses,’’ or ‘‘Goddésse 
of all trees,’’ or again in his defence of Watson’s ‘‘travéllers.’’ 
But here he discerns correctly, and so explains, that English double 
consonants are not as a rule sounded separately and do not make 
length by position. However he is not consistent, and where he needs 
a double consonant for length he uses it, as at the beginning of the 
line 

thrice happy, Daphne: | that turned was to the Bay Tree 
As for length by position, there are many examples where in the 
same word the final syllable is used as long when followed by a con- 
sonant, short when followed by a vowel. One of his first lines (on 
“Vertue Fame and Wealth’’) runs thus: 


O blesséd Vertue, blesséd Fame, blesséd Aboundance. 


Again a multitude of cases where a short monosyllabic word like 
of, for, as, in, makes a syllable long or short according to its posi- 
tion before a vowel or a consonant. Thus in the same piece, ‘‘for 
squibbing’’ (in the first foot), and just below in the same foot 
“and for a plague.’’ In a single line, ‘‘delicate in speech quente 
in araye.’’ In all such cases where the naturally short monosyllable 
is made to bear the ictus of the foot, it is obvious that it cannot 
have received an accent in reading the line. Note especially in three 
successive lines the same closing phrase ‘‘in comparison of these.’’ 
Examples could be multiplied.?? Except in the matter of double con- 





*1The principal extant hexameters of Harvey are found in the third of 
Three Proper Letters (Grosart, 1, 74) and are designated as ‘*sundry proper 
examples of our English reformed versifying.’’ They are also accessible in 
Elie. Crit. Essays, 1, 101ff. The three specimens submitted make up 78 lines 
in all. A few more from other sources bring the number to about 100. 

*2It is probable that those who have found many of Harvey’s lines readable 
by accentual scanning (‘more or less well’) have included verses which no 
modern hexametrist could tolerate, because of the false accents upon slight 
unaccented words. Thus near the beginning of Speculum Tusc., six continuous 
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sonants we find Harvey following the same rules of length by po. 
sition as Sidney. 

Reverting to Spingarn’s statement (and its essential endorse. 
ment by Saintsbury and Mrs. Hamer) that in practice his verses 
agree rather with the accentual scansion rhythm of the modern 
hexameter, a brief examination will reveal that this judgment is 
no sounder than the other, that in principle he favored accent as 
against quantity. I have already pointed out why in Harvey’; 
verses, just as in Sidney’s, a considerable number of lines may be 
scanned in the modern, accentual manner. If my explanation of 
these lines is correct, we may for the present pass them over. They 
are at all events no more frequent in Harvey than in Sidney, per. 
haps even less so. The real test of the correctness of this statement 
is to consider those lines which, constructed in the Latin form, 
admit of scansion rhythm only at the cost of distortion of English 
accents. These are the lines which offended Southey, Ellis, and all 
those who have approached the Elizabethan hexameter from its 
modern homonym, and from this point of view have found such 
verses intolerable. 

Now it so happens that the first specimen of hexameters which 
Harvey submits to Spenser in the ‘‘Three proper Letters,’’ con- 
tains a considerable number of verses of the kind which do in fact 
admit of pronounciation in the modern scansion rhythm, and it 
may well be that hurried readers have generalized from this first 
impression as seems to have been the case with Mrs. Hamer, on p. 
297 of her treatise. The very first verse, 


Vertue sendeth a m4n | to Reno’wne | Fame lendeth Aboundance, 


affords a good example of the scansion rhythm, and shows in char- 
acteristic fashion the reason for it,— the monosyllable man at the 
5 cesura, the disyllable renowne with final accent at the 7 cesura. 
But the conclusion and chorus so to speak of the whole composition, 
repeated at intervals, runs thus: 

Atid what s6 | preciotis | mattér | and foode for a good Tongue, 

A’s blesséd | Vertué, | blesséd | Fame, blésséd Aboundance, — 
to which I have for emphasis and contrast with the preceding line 
verses begin with unaccented long monosyllables, — no, no, for, in, his, witl, 
either long by nature or making a long syllable by position. For Harvey there 
was no offence in such words in these places, since the accent was free and 
passed naturally over to the following significant word, contrary to the scal 


ning pattern. (That is, as in Latin, scansion and natural enunciation wert 
independent. ) 
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added scanning accents. As I have said above with reference to 
similar verses of Sidney, verses of this type are the proper char- 
acteristic adaptations of the Latin hexameter, with clash of accent 
and ictus in the earlier part of the line. 

Of the three specimens which Harvey submits to Spenser, the 
final one, Speculum Tuscanismi, is quite the best, and indeed the 
only one that can lay claim to any literary significance. He calls it 
a “‘bolde Satyricall Libell’’ setting forth the character that Eng- 
lishmen bring back from a sojourn in Italy. The greater part of it 
consists of lines broken by clashing accents in the Latin manner, 
but with a consonantal harshness as alien to Latin verse as in fact 
it is to the verse of Sidney. For example, describing the dress of 
the Italianate, 


Largebelled Kodpeasd Dublet, unkodpeased halfe hose. 


Some typical lines from the conclusion tell how a years ‘‘ practise 
of Italy’? equips these fellows so competely, 

That none for sense, and senses, half matchable with them. 

A Vulturs smelling, Apes tasting, sight of an Eagle, 

A spiders touching, Hartes hearing, might of a Lyon. 

Compoundes of wisedome, witte, prowes, bountie, behaviour, 

All gallant Vertues, all qualities of body and soule. , 
Without malice one may fairly ask if these are the rhythms of 
Evangeline? The American reader, habituated to scan his Virgil, 
will perhaps, if only for amusement, scarcely refrain from reading 
these lines in the scanning rhythm which I have indicated by the 
ictus dots. But if so, let him do justice to Gabriel Harvey and go 
over them a second time with natural word accents, as the author 
intended. 

Apart from the clash of accents and ictus which the Speculum 
illustrates so richly, it contains another feature of versification, 
equally foreign to the modern hexameter: I mean the division of 
the line into three sections, in the manner of some medieval rhym- 
ing hexameters, though without rhyme.”* For example (describing 
the Anglo-Italianate). 





*8The vogue of rhyming hexameters and pentameters (which had developed 
to enormous proportions in the period just preceding the Renaissance) is 
touched upon by W. Webbe (p. 240): ‘‘This brutish Poetrie, . . . so it hath 
been affected heere that the infection thereof would never be rooted uppe 
again. I mean this tynkerly verse which we call ryme.’’ The peculiar rhyth- 
mical effect of this type of rhyming hexameter, and of these examples of 


Harvey, is the absence of cesura. The line is divided into 3 equal parts by 
diaeresis, 
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Eyed like to Argus, Earde like to Midas, Nosd like to Naso, 
Winged like to Mercury, fittst of a Thousand, for to be employde. 


These have the movement of the familiar, 

hora novissima, tempora pessima, sunt vigilemus, 
or more exactly with spondaic endings, 

illa parentes atque sequentes culpa peremit. 


They belong to the general class called trini or tripertiti of whieh 
there -are several varieties. Though jingles of this kind had been 
repudiated by the new poetry, as being ‘‘barbarous and balductum 
Rymes,’’ yet they were still current in Harvey’s day, and example 
appear among his ‘‘Maxims for a week’’ (Marginalia, p. 176). hn 
_addition to the two lines cited above, there are half a dozen mor 
in the three specimens sent to Spenser. While they all admit of 
pronunciation without clash of accents (a rule that holds good in 
general of Latin rhyming hexameters) yet they are far from shov- 
ing any kinship with the modern hexameter. 

To conclude this account of the hexameters of Gabriel Harvey, 
let me call attention to a fragment which has apparently been over. 
looked in earlier discussions. It is found in the third of ‘‘Foure 
Letters touching Robert Green,’’ (Grosart, 1, 211), and conclude 
a lament for the frailty of human character: 


Wher shud I find, that I seeke, a person clere as a Christal? 


Of the twelve lines, which he describes as ‘‘a verse not unknower, 
and runneth in one of those unsatiricall satyres, which M. Spencer 
long since embraced with an overlooving Sonnet,’’ I quote a fev 
to show the prevailing character of the verse. 


Where that Zeal divine, whose heavenly Sunshin acheerith? 


Where thossame mealting bowels of tender agreement, 

That mildly conquer most-rough and hideous outrage? 

Where Moses meeknes? wher Davids sweetness olimpique? 

That Loove advanced ° 

° that rocks "Adamantine 

Mollifid, arreared Pillars of Glory triumphant? 
Of the twelve verses, only the first two admit of unbroken scansi0 
rhythm. The rest conform to the Latin clash of ictus and accent 
In two places it is amusing to note how carefully Harvey met 
the quantitative demands of his verse against the natural quanti 


ties of the language. ‘‘Sunshine’’ is apparently as good a sponde 





as the language affords, but by dropping the final e he compels tht } 
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word to do his bidding as a dactyl].** Similarly ‘‘mollified,’’ a cretic, 
which would not do, must be reduced to ‘‘mollifid’’ to play the same 
role. It is a nice example of making words, if ‘‘not an inch longer,’’ 
at least shorter, ‘‘than God and his English people have made 
them.’’ Stanyhurst, Harvey’s follower, enunciates an analogous 
rule in regard to monosyllables like the, me, short with one e, long 
with two, thee, mee, though aware that this distinction depends 
‘upon the gaze of the eye,’’ rather than ‘‘the censure of the ear.’’ 

So far as I can discover, the three specimens in Three Letters, and 
these lines are the only extant hexameters from Harvey’s pen. The 
whole question of his published and unpublished writings consti- 
tutes a puzzling problem, which need not be gone into here. It is 
enough to say with confidence that more of his hexameter verse 
must have been available to his contemporaries, whether printed, 
or circulated in manuscript copies, than now exists. In addition to 
the scattered allusions in his own writings, as in this passage, there 
is the very significant observation of William Webbe, reviewing 
the meagre history of the English hexameter, and the need of some 
established authority for its technique: ‘‘The great company of 
famous verses of thys sort which Master Harvey made is not un- 
knowne to any, and are to be viewed at all times.’’ These words 
seem to imply publication, of which, however, there is apparently 
no trace. 


As an appendix to Harvey I would call attention very briefly to 
some characteristics of the hexameters of Richard Stanyhurst, 
whose First Foure Bookes of Virgil his Aeneis (1582) is the most 
considerable monument of the whole quantitative movement. From 
Harvey’s high praise of him in several places and from his own al- 
lusion to Harvey in his remarks to the Learned Reader, we may see 
that he was much indebted to Harvey, or even may be regarded as 
his disciple in the theory and practise of his versification. The gen- 
eral archaism and crudity of Stanyhurst’s language, which sug- 
gests the age of Skelton rather than that of Sidney, is well known, 
but his versification follows the same laws of Latin adaptation as 
his contemporaries. An interesting study of it in many details 
should be made, but I touch upon it here briefly to show how it 





**However I have noted two examples of ‘shining’ in Sidney (‘only shin- 
ing sunne,’ and ‘shyning in harnes.’ Arcadia, p. 80 Zelmane, and p. 228 Basili- 
us, Hendecasyl.). 
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illustrates more vividly the general habit and usage of composition 
which we have examined above. 

We have seen that both Sidney and Harvey accept the Latin 
usage of clashing accents at the three common cesura places in the 
line, yet frequently suffer this desired dissonance to be eliminated 
by the presence in English of monosyllables, and of words of final 
accent, in a manner unparalleled in Latin. This tendency Stany. 
hurst resists vigorously, and strives to maintain the Latin rhythm 
more faithfully than either Sidney or Harvey. An example, which 
may at the same time serve as a specimen of his style and vocabu- 
lary, will make this clear. Like the Eizabethans generally, Stany.- 
hurst accepted as the authentic opening of the Aeneid, the four 
introductory verses which present the poet in person recalling his 
earlier Eclogues and Georgics and announcing his present pur- 
pose : 


Tile ego qui | quondam | gracili | meditatus avena, etc. 


I that in old | se’ason | with reeds | oten harmony whistled 
My riral | sénnet: | from forrest flitted I forced 

Thee sileking | swincker | thee soyle though craggie to sunder 
A labor and | a trdvaile | to plowswayns herteley welcoom. 
Now ménhod and | g4rbroyls | I chaunt and martial horror. 


It will be noticed that here in every line at the central (5) cesura 


a dissyllabic word with penultimate accent is found (séason, etc.), ] 


—the Latin rule, observed throughout the whole work with very 
few exceptions. So also at the 3 cesura, ‘‘raral, sileking manhod,” 
contravene by their accents the scanning rhythm. One could carry 
this study into farther detail, to show with what pains Stanyhurst, 
however crudely, sought to maintain the Latin rhythms. Such lines 
in his quaint and boisterous language are often ludicrous if 
scanned, but sometimes vigorous and impressive when pronounced 
naturally. Not a little was said in his own day of the inappropriate- 
ness of his language at times to the epic dignity of Virgil. But 
Stanyhurst was by nature something of a wag (as his History and 
his Description of Ireland reveal), and at times I suspect, where 
the text of Virgil afforded an opening, he permitted himself to in- 
dulge in a bit of grotesque pleasantry, bordering on parody. 


* * * * * * 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. It was my intention to append to this 
paper an excursus in explanation of my reasons for the statemet! 
on p. 246, that pronunciation of Latin verse by natural word 2. 
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cents was the common English practice in Elizabethan times, as 
it was in fact the general European usage, inherited from late 
Latin and medieval practice. The limits of space available at this 
time make a more thorough exposition impossible; here however 
I will indicate briefly the evidence on which this conclusion rests. 
Primarily it is the now familiar results of inquiry into late Latin 
and medieval versification, showing how accent came to supplant 
vowel and syllabic quantity in verse construction. Lyrics of a new 
rhythmical type grew up on the accentual reading of Horatian 
odes ; hexameters were composed on the pattern of the word accents 
of Virgil’s lines ; rhyming verses of the heroic and elegiac type were 
written in vast numbers, in which the assonance that embellished 
them was dependent upon observance of word accents. Scholarly po- 
ets could still write quantitative verses by imitation of the classical 
masters, but their verses, like the classical verses themselves, were 
pronounced by natural word accents. This usage went along with 
the general conformity of Latin pronunciation to the vernacular 
of each country. In Italy the unbroken continuity of this manner 
of reading Latin verse, down to the literary and scholastic practise 
of the present day, can be most clearly traced. 

In England the evidence is less easy to find. However, in the 
lively discussion of Greek pronunciation which is associated with 
the name of Erasmus, Latin was drawn into the subject by way of 
analogy, to show how, like Greek, the poetry of the ancients suf- 
fered from neglect of observance of true quantity. Thus, for example, 
the Flemish scholar Mekerchus, long resident in England, in his 
treatise on Greek pronunciation (1565) uses in illustration a fa- 
miliar iambic line of Catullus, which he marks as habitually pro- 
nounced, with complete inversion of iambs, thus: 

quis hoc podtést videre, quis potést pati. 

Though strictly irrelevant in this context, yet because overlooked 
in its proper place, I note here that the anon. author of the Preser- 
tation of King Henry VII, in his prefatory Briefe Rule on Pro- 
sodie (1599), says of the construction of English hexameters, ‘‘and 
we are to follow our natural prenuntiation and accent in words.’’ 

Again Isaac Voss, in his De Poematum Cantu (Oxford 1673), 
arguing for a quantitative scansion rhythm in pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin verse, ridicules the common rendering of the first 
line of the Virgilian eclogue pronounced thus: 
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Tityre tu patilaé récibans sub tegmine fagi, 


making dactyls as he says out of the anapests ‘‘patilae and réci- 
bans.’’ Even the great Bentley, acknowledged master of ancient 
versification, in his treatise on the metres of Terence (1737), marks 
the second line of the Aeneid as to be pronounced with observance 
of word accents: 


Italiam fato préfugus Lavinaque vénit. 


He adds a caution, to so read it ‘‘perite et modulate,’’ doubtless to 
protect short vowels from being lengthened by the accent — the 
vice most commonly complained of. During the second half of the 
18th century theoretical questions of Greek accents, Greek pronun- 
ciation, ete., were again under lively discussion. They elicited in 
1797 a spirited practical little book, Metronariston, devoted to the 
reform of the reading or delivery of Greek and Latin verse. Its 
essential content is a plea for the quantitative reading of both lan- 
guages in the scansion rhythm familiar to us, with much satirical 
caricature of the current pronunciation of Latin verse by accents, 
with gross disregard of quantities. Its liveliness and satire made 
something of a stir, but it effected little conversion. Even beyond 
this time the history is not without interest, down to the introduc- 
tion from Germany of the modern English accentual hexameter, 
which in America at least, and more slowly in England, reacted 
upon the reading of Latin hexameters, and produced that cheerful 
gallop which many of us will associate with our introduction to 
Virgil. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CERTAIN DIFFERENCES IN VOCAB- 
ULARY BETWEEN CLEANNESS AND SIR GAWAIN AND 
THE GREEN KNIGHT 


By JoHN W. CLARK 


University of Minnesota 


That Cleanness (2.e., Purity) and Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight (as well as Pearl, Patience, and possibly Erkenwald) were 
written by a single author (‘‘the Pearl-poet’’ or ‘‘the Gawain- 
poet’’) is an opinion which may be said to be very generally held. 
The wide prevalence of this opinion is probably owing, more than 
to any other scholar, to the late Sir Israel Gollancz. Sir Israel not 
only made good his claim to an authoritative opinion by editing 
all five of the poems named,' but also, as the author of the accounts 
of ‘‘the Pearl-poet’’ in the Cambridge History of English Intera- 
ture (Vol. I, 1907) and in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed., 
1910), enjoyed an unequalled opportunity both of making his opin- 
ion known and of getting it accepted. His most absolute affirmation 
of that opinion is perhaps the one that appears in the preface of 
his edition of Patience (1913): ‘‘It is now generally accepted, in 
respect of the four poems [7. e., all the poems mentioned above ex- 
cept Erkenwald], that all the evidences of dialect, vocabulary, art, 
feeling, and thought, conclusively point to identity of authorship 

.. [Italies mine. ] 


It is questionable whether most students of the poems would go 
so far. The best reason for thinking so is that virtually every editor 
or commentator since Gollanez’s time, no less than before, has 
shown doubts of the ‘‘conclusiveness’’ of Gollanez’s evidence. For 
example, Professor W. H. Schofield, writing in PMLA in 1909,* 
says: ‘‘It is only a conjecture that .. .[the author of Pearl] ac- 
tually did write the four, or more, poems... attributed to him. I 
have myself no doubt about his authorship of Cleanness and Pa- 


ee 


Cleanness: Vol. 1 (introduction, text, and notes), London, 1921; Vol. m 
(glossary), ed. with Mabel Day, London, 1933. Pearl, rev. ed., London, 1921; 
Patience, London, 1913; Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, London, 1940; 
Erkenwald, London, 1922. 

_ *PMLA, xxiv (1909), 668, n. 1 (‘*Symbolism, Allegory, and Autobiography 
in The Pearl’’), 
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ttence ; but there is much to be said against the attribution to him 
of Gawain. .. .’’ And again, Professor J. E. Wells, in his Manual 
of the Writings in Middle English (1916), remarks (p. 578), ‘‘The 
evidence for authorship by one writer is very questionable, espe- 
cially when one realizes the amount of excellent poetry composed 
in the West Midland in the period.’’ Even scholars who agree with 
Gollancz’s essential position show their disagreement with his eval- 
uation of the evidence known to him by supplementing that evi- 
dence. Of this point of view the most important exemplar is prob- 
ably Professor R. J. Menner, in the preface of his edition (1920) 
of Purity (1. e., Cleanness) :* ‘‘That a poet,’’ says Professor Men- 
ner,* ‘‘of such religious fervor [as the author — or authors — of 
Cleanness, Pearl, and Patience| should also have written the best 
of Middle English romances is indeed matter for comment. Never- 
theless,’’ he proceeds, ‘‘the evidence that . . . [Cleanness] and 
Gawain were written by one and the same man seems about as con- 
clusive as any indirect evidence can be,’’ and then he goes on to 
present a summary of that evidence under the headings of vocabu- 
lary, alliteration, phraseology and parallel passages, and style. It 
is interesting and important to note, however, (a) that Menner 
largely discounts the arguments (chiefly those adduced by Moritz 
Trautmann)* from vocabulary® and alliteration ;’. (b) that he lays 
little stress on arguments from style ;* and (c) that he gives by far 
the most elaborate treatment and greatest weight to the arguments 
from parallel passages. The parallels between Cleanness and Go 
wain, he says,® ‘‘are so many in number, and often so peculiar in 
kind,’’ that they seem to him to ‘‘constitute indubitable proof 
[italics mine] of common authorship.’’ ‘‘The parallel passages,” 
he adds, ‘‘vary in value as evidence; some are alliterative combi- 
nations which might have occurred to different poets, although ! 


8Purity, etc., New Haven, 1920. 

4Op. cit., p. xii. 

6Trautmann published on ‘‘the Pearl-poet’’ three times: (1) Ueber Verfas 
ser und Enstehungszeit einiger Allitericrender Gedichte des Altenglischen, Hal- 
le, 1876; (2) ‘‘Der Dichter Huchown und Seine Werke,’’ in Anglia, 1 (1877); 
(3) a review of Carl Horstmann’s Altenglische Legenden, in Anglia, v (1884), 
23-5. 


6Menner, ed. Purity, p. xiii. 
7Op. cit., pp. xili-xiv. 
8With this, ef. Savage, Henry L., ed., St. Erkenwald, etc., New Havel, 
1926: ‘‘Evidence gained from aesthetic and artistic appreciation is frequently 
vague and inconclusive in a question of disputed authorship. .. .’’ (Pp. xii 
xlv.) 
9Menner, ed. Purity, p. xiv. 
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have tried to exclude those which [we know] were used by other 
alliterative poets; some are valuable as indicative of a tendency 
to use the same unusual word, expression, or figure of speech, un- 
der similar circumstances; and some are inexplicable except as 
reminiscences of phraseology previously employed. . . .’’ 

I may well say here that I quite agree with Menner that many 
of the parallels are very probably ‘‘inexplicable except as reminis- 
cences of phraseology previously employed’’; but it seems to me 
that even these parallels are far from constituting ‘‘indubitable 
proof’’ of common authorship. I take the view that all of them can 
be explained as well, and some of them positively better, by the 
hypothesis of imitation, sometimes deliberate and sometimes not; 
but what is immediately relevant to the present study is a later 
remark of Menner’s. In his review,’® published in 1935, of the sec- 
ond volume of Gollanez’s edition of Cleanness, he deplores the in- 
completeness of Gollancz’s glossary from the point of view of ‘‘a 
student of the poet’s usage and characteristic mannerisms as bear- 
ing on the problem of authorship.’’ The clear implication of these 
words seems to me to be that during the fifteen years between 
editing Cleanness himself and criticizing Gollanez’s edition, Men- 
ner came to regard the ‘‘proof’’ of the common authorship of 
Cleanness and Gawain as something less than ‘‘indubitable.’’ A 
further implication, and, I believe, an equally clear one, is that by 
1935 Menner had come to think that further light might be thrown 
on what he apparently now believed to be the still open question 
of single authorship by a study of the vocabulary of the poems. 
Some time ago (but before reading Menner’s review) I came to 
the same conclusion, and accordingly undertook a study of the vo- 
cabulary of Cleanness and Gawain (and Pearl, Patience, and Erk- 
enwald), some of the results of which constitute the body of this 
paper. 

Any such study, of course, presents many pitfalls to the unwary. 
To avoid these pitfalls, I think we must first of all clearly realize 
the importance of the following facts: (1) Many, at least, of the 
most obvious resemblances in vocabulary, between any two literary 
works known to be by different authors but using vocabularies at 
all similar, are the result of identity or proximity of dialect or of 
time of composition, or both. (2) Many other obvious resemblances 
in vocabulary between any two such works may be due to one au- 





MLN, & (1935), 336. 
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thor’s acquaintance with the other, and to his more or less con. 
scious imitation of him, or even to a familiar intercourse and ex. 
change of ideas between two authors. (3) This acquaintance may 
be intimate, and the imitation close. (4) Therefore, if we seek to 
determine whether two works of unknown authorship, but conceiv. 
ably by the same author, are by different authors, we must chiefly 
regard those words and those usages that a writer not merely pre. 
fers to others but seems likely to be unconscious of preferring. The 
idea may be illustrated by an appeal to everyday experience and 
observation; and I shall be forgiven if I adduce in evidence my 
own habits of speech, as for the most part I do in the following 
examples: 

(1) I am in the habit of saying ‘‘to be about to do’’; a friend 
of mine, on the other hand, always says, so far as I have observed, 
‘‘to be (just) on the point of doing.’’ 

(2) I never say ‘‘farther’’; my friend carefully observes the 
familiar distinction between ‘‘farther’’ and ‘‘further.’’ 

(3) I almost always say ‘‘towards’’; most of the people I know, 
or at least many of them, seem always to say ‘‘toward.’’ 

(4) A friend of mine always, so far as my observation goes, fol- 
lows ‘‘that is’’ with ‘‘to say’’; I practically never do. 

Anyone might extend this list indefinitely ; a few more pairs ot 
expressions, without comment, follow: ‘‘in any event’’ and “‘at 
any rate’’; ‘‘anyhow’’ and ‘‘anyway’’; ‘‘upon’’ and ‘‘on”; 
‘‘among’’ and ‘‘amongst’’; ‘‘while’’ and ‘‘whilst.’’ 

Such differences are bound to exist in the speech of any two per- 
sons; and these differences will normally remain unconscious, and, 
largely because they are so, they will resist the deliberate efforts 
of one person to imitate or even counterfeit the speech of another. 
It is hardly conceivable that such differences have not existed at 
all historical stages of language. Now clearly, if we can discover 4 
considerable number of such differences in the usage exhibited by 
two poems written in the same dialect and at the same period, and 
according to the same conventions of prosody, we shall have 
least prima facie evidence of diverse authorship. I believe that be 
tween Cleanness and Gawain there are such differences ; and const 
quently I believe that we have such evidence. 

In the present paper I purpose to present only a selection of the 
more impressive instances of differences in vocabulary and usage 
that seem to me to point to the conclusion that Cleanness and 
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Gawain were not written by the same man. With a little overlap- 
ping, these differences fall into three classes: (1) Words common 
in Gawain and rare or lacking in Cleanness. (2) Words common 
in Cleanness and rare or lacking in Gawain. (3) Words and phrases 
used differently in the two poems. 


I. Words common in Gawain and rare or lacking in Cleanness. 


1. bisyde, prep., adv.; bisydez, prep. Bisyde, prep., no instances 
in Cleanness (C0), six instances in Gawain (G6); bisyde, adv., 
C 2, G 4; bisydez, adv., C 0, G 3; total, C 2, G@ 13. The figure for C 
might better be 0; for the word occurs, in C, only as a part of the 
compounds herbisyde and perbisyde (once each). In G, perbisyde 
occurs once, and herbisyde not at all. But bisyde alone occurs there 
six times as a prep. (always postpositive), in the sense ‘‘beside, 
alongside of,’’ and four times as an adv. in the sense ‘‘near by.’’ 
Bisydez, which occurs three times in @ (not, incidentally, in the 
sense ‘‘additionally,’’ but in the sense ‘‘at the sides, round about’’), 
occurs nowhere in C, in any sense. 

2. brayde, v. C 2, G14. Both instances of this verb in C are pp. 
meaning ‘‘ woven, intertwined.’’ It is used in G@ four times similarly 
but not identically (with one possible exception, viz., G@580, and > 
even here the construction is different). The commonest sense in 
G (‘‘draw, pull,’’ ete., six instances) occurs nowhere in C. 

3. cheve, acheve, vv. Cheve, C1, G5; acheve, C0, G4. Cheve, 
besides occurring only once in C to five times in G, is used, in C, in 
a sense different from any in which it is found in G, viz., ‘‘hap- 
pen’’; in G@ it means ‘‘acquire’’ twice, and (once each) ‘‘come (to 
an end)’’ (v.i.), ‘‘bring about,’’ and (with to, adv.) ‘‘make one’s 
way (to).’’ Acheve is used in G twice each in the senses ‘‘ gain, ac- 
complish,’’ and (with to, adv.) ‘‘make one’s way (to)’’; it occurs 
nowhere in C. (I treat the two words more or less as one because 
it seems clear from the meanings in @ that the author regarded 
cheve as merely an aphetic form of acheve.) 

4. chose, chese, v. C1, G13. The author of @ finds this verb al- 
most indispensable. He uses it four times in the sense ‘‘choose’’; 
once in to chose of, meaning ‘‘conspicuous among’’; once in the 
sense ‘‘ pick out, perceive’’; twice in chose pe waye (or gate), mean- 
ing ‘‘take one’s way,’’ i.¢., ‘‘go’’; four times as a v. i. meaning 
“‘go’’; and once in the sense ‘‘undertake.’’ The author of C, on 
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the other hand, uses it just once (in its primary sense, ‘‘choose’’), 

5. frayn, v., ‘‘ask.’’ C0, G6. 

6. frayst, v., ‘‘ask.’’ C1, G8. (The synonymous aske occurs 
eleven times in C and more than six times in G.)" 

7. graype, a.; graypely, adv. C 0a., ladv.; G3 a., 7 adv. 

8. gede, v. pret. C 2, G9. On the other hand, the pres., go, is not 
significantly less common in C than in G. 

9. gelde, v. C2, G22. Apparently an indispensable word to the 
author of G; manifestly not so to the author of C. The senses are 
all closely related, and almost identical; in C, one ‘‘give’’ and one 
‘‘restore’’; in G, ‘‘give,’’ ‘‘return’’ (v. t.), ‘‘bring back,’’ ‘‘give 
(answer) ’’ (2. e., ‘‘reply’’), ‘‘repay (one for),’’ ‘‘allow (one to do 
something),’’ ‘‘surrender’’ (v. refl.). ‘‘Repay (one for)’’ is the 
commonest shade of meaning in G — seven of the 22 instances have 
that sense. Furthermore, the synonymous compound forgelde, which 
occurs four times in G, is wholly absent from C. 

10. heve, v. C 0, G 6 (never riming). On the other hand, C has 
five instances of the corresponding weak verb, heven, which occurs 
in G only once. 

11. hitte,v.C 1,G@7. Not only does this verb occur only once in 
to seven times in G, but the single instance in C means ‘‘arrives” 
or ‘‘settles’’—‘‘Ho [i.e., the dove sent by Noah from the Ark] 
hittez on pe eventyde and on pe ark sittez’’ (C 479), whereas in ¢ 
it means ‘‘hit’’ six times, and ‘‘fall’’ (v. i. with to, prep.) once— 
‘*be fayre hede fro pe halce hit to pe erpe’’ (G 427). To be sure, 
the meaning in C and in the line just quoted from @ is really the 
same (probably), 7. e., ‘‘descended’’; but the construction is differ- 
ent, and the author of C never uses the word in (what we think of 
as) its normal sense. 

12. lede, v. C 0; G, an indeterminate number of times (at least 
11). Another word very common in G and almost completely absent 
from C (though C has one instance of the cognate n. leder, as has 
G@). 

11This is the first of a number of incomplete glossarial records cited (all 
from G). Lest any reader should suppose that this occasional incompleteness 
vitiates any of my conclusions, I will point out (a) that in no place have I 
made any comparisons whatever between incomplete glossarial records in both 
poems, and (b) that in every place where reference is made to a word or usage 
occurring with indeterminate (and always marked) frequency in G, then either 
it occurs with comparable frequency in C (in which case I never suggest any 


significant difference between the two poems), or it occurs in C either not at 
all or strikingly less often than the number of glossed instances in G. 
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13. lote, n. C 1, G 10. 

14. pine, n. C 0, G 4. On the other hand, the figures for the syn- 
onymous payne are C 5, G 1. The preference of G for pine and of 
C for payne is the more notable because alliteration can have had 
nothing to do with the choice. 

15. pris, a.,n. C 3, @ 13. And not only is the word comparatively 
rare in C and very common in G, but in C it is always an adjective 
meaning ‘‘chief,’’ whereas in @ it is, twelve times out of the thir- 
teen, a nown meaning ‘‘worth’’ or the like. 

16. richche, v. C 0, G 9. Rucche, probably the same word, occurs 
twice in G and not at all in C. Reche (from OE reccean, not recan), 
which according to Tolkien and Gordon may have contributed to 
richche some of its senses, occurs not at all in G and once in C, 
but not in a sense like that of any instance of richche in G. 

17. same, a., pron. C 1, G 6. It seems odd that this word should 
appear as many as six times in G to only once in C. The single in- 
stance in C alliterates — provides, indeed, the only alliteration in 
its half-line. Only one of the instances in @ alliterates, and none 
rime. The synonymous ik is common in both poems — perhaps 
more common in C, which has 14 instances— but one cannot be 
sure, since Tolkien and Gordon’s glossary is avowedly incomplete 
in the record of this word (and Gollanez’s is probably so). I can- 
not see that i/k could not have been used in every one of the places 
in G in which same appears — except, of course, the one where the 
word alliterates. 

18. for sope, adv. phr. C 1; G, indeterminately frequent (Tol- 
kien and Gordon’s glossary gives six instances, but the record is 
avowedly incomplete; Gollancz’s gives four more, but is probably 
incomplete also). One might suspect that the frequency of for sope 
in G was caused by its being used as a ‘‘bob,’’ or as a riming word 
in a ‘‘wheel’’; but an inspection of the ten glossed instances shows 
that they, at least, never occur as ‘‘bobs,’’ and only one of them 
occurs in a ‘‘wheel’’— and it does not rime. The almost complete 
absence of this handy stop-gap from C, and its frequency in G, are 
odd, if the two poems are by the same author. 

19. sturn(e), a.; sturnely, adv. C 1 (a.), G 8 (7 a.). Not only 
does this word occur only once in C to eight times in G, but it has, 
in C, a meaning that it never has in G, viz., ‘‘loud’’—‘‘Sturnen 
trumpen strake steven in halle’’ (C 1402). 
20. syker, seker, a.; syker, adv. C 0, G 8. 
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21. syn, conj., prep.; synne, adv. C 0, G 6. OE sippan appears 
in ME in two, or rather three, forms: (1) sipen, sypen; (2) syn, a 
reduced form of (1); (3) synne, which occurs once, as an adv., in 
G, and which Tolkien and Gordon call an extended form of syn, 
on the analogy of penne, etc., but which I am inclined to think may 
be merely a scribal and graphic variation; at any rate, it must be 
counted with syn rather than with sypen. Sypen seems to have been 
equally natural to the authors of both C and G;; it occurs eleven times 
in C, and an indeterminate number of times (at least 16) in G. 
Syn(ne), on the other hand, which appears six times in G, is en- 
tirely absent from C. It is hard for me to believe that this is due 
either to accident or to a scribe. But what is yet more striking is 
that in G, seven of the glossed instances of sypen and four of the 
six instances of syn(ne) are conjunctions introducing subordinate 
clauses, whereas in C this construction occurs just once out of eleven 
times, the word being, the other ten times, an adv. 

22. wele, n. C 1, G 13. Another indispensable word in G, all 
but nonexistent in C. In @ it means ‘‘riches’’ four times, ‘‘costli- 
ness’’ twice, and ‘‘ joy, delight’’ seven times (counting one instance 
in the phrase wele oper wo). It never rimes. 


II. Words common in Cleanness and rare or lacking in Gawain. 


1. devyse, v. C 9, G 1. G has, to be sure, one instance of the 
cognate n. devys, absent from C. 

2. merk, v. C 7, G1. Not only does this verb occur only once in 
G to seven times in C, but it has, in G, the odd and special sense 
‘‘aim a blow at,’’ a sense that it never bears in C. 

3. sende, v. C 14, G 2. Another word apparently indispensable 
in one poem and very rare in the other. 

4. towche, v. C 7, G 1. Not only does this verb occur seven times 
in C (four ‘‘touch,’’ one ‘‘taste,’’ one ‘‘reach,’’ and one ‘‘tell”’) 
to only once in G, but the meaning in G, ‘‘treat of, touch on’’ (@ 
1541 — ‘‘towche pe temez of tyxt and talez of armeg’’), is differ- 
ent from that of any occurrence in C. The closest thing in C is in 
C 1437 —‘‘penne towchede to pe tresor pis tale watz sone’’— where 
the meaning is ‘‘tell, announce.’’ 


It will be observed that there have been presented here more than 
five times as many words common in G and rare or lacking in ¢ 
as of words common in € and rare or lacking in G. This dispropor- 
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tion is not the result of careless or inconsistent method, but of the 
fact that the vocabulary of C is richer and more various than that 
of G. Whether one or two men wrote C and G, this fact is, I think, 
the reverse both of the expectation aroused by the subjects of the 
two poems and of the impression likely to be formed in the minds 
of most readers; and it seems to me, further, to take on yet more 
significance when one reflects that what we may call its a priori 
unlikelihood is heightened by @’s being not shorter than C, but 
about a quarter again as long. 


III. Words and phrases used differently in the two poems. 


(This subject has here and there been unavoidably anticipated 
above under I and II.) 

1. lofte, n. Of the four instances of this n. in G, two mean ‘‘up- 
per room,’’ and two are obj. of the prep. (wp)on, in a phrase mean- 
ing ‘‘aloft.’’ In C, on the other hand, the n. (1) occurs no fewer 
than 15 times, and (2) is always the obj. of (up)on, in a phrase 
meaning ‘‘aloft.’’ Per contra, alofte, adv. (and once, in G, prep.), 
which means exactly the same thing as (up)on lofte, occurs nine 
times in G, and just once in C. 

2. als(e), alce; also, adv. OE (e)al(l)-swa yields in ME three 
distinct forms: (1) also; (2) als(e), alce; (3) as. In ME generally, 
forms (1) and (2) both oceur in two senses: (a) ‘‘likewise, addi- 
tionally’’ (7. e., the modern sense of also), and (b) ‘‘as,’’ adv. Form 
(3) does not occur in sense (a), but it does occur frequently in 
sense (b), and even more frequently in what I shall call sense (¢) (in 
which forms (1) and (2) never occur, at least in C and @), viz., 
‘as,’ conj. Form (3)— and hence sense (c)— need not concern 
us; the glossaries of both C and G are incomplete on the form, and 
besides, the two poems exhibit no significant differences in its use. 
sut the figures for forms (1) and (2), in senses (a) and (b), are 
of some interest, and, I believe, have some meaning. 


Form (1)— also Form (2)—als(e), alce 
Sense (a)— Sense (b)— Sense (a)— Sense (b)— 
‘‘likewise’’ ‘Sas’’ (adv.) ‘‘likewise’’ ‘“as’’ (adv.) 
C 8 5 11 7 
G 3 0 Indeterminately 1 
frequent 


“ec ’ 


It is to be observed (1) that also, which means ‘‘as’’ (adv.) five 
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times in C, never has that meaning in G; (2) that in C it is con. 
siderably commoner, both in the sense ‘‘likewise’’ and in the two 
senses together, than in G; and (3) that als(e), alce, which means 
‘fas’ (adv.) seven times out of eighteen in C, has that meaning 
only once in G. (Tolkien and Gordon’s glossary is avowedly incon- 
plete for als(e), alce in G; it records only six instances, to which 
we may add two from Gollancz’s glossary. But it is clear from Tod- 
kien and Gordon’s glossary (1) that the word occurs only once in 
the sense ‘‘as’’ (adv.) ; and (2) that it occurs frequently — oftener, 
and probably much oftener, than seven times — in the sense ‘‘like. 
wise.’’) In short, the authors of both poems use the longer forms 
freely for ‘‘likewise,’’ but the author of C uses them almost as 
freely for ‘‘as,’’ whereas the author of @ all but never does. 

3. ellez, elles, adv.; elles, conj. Both the occurrences of this word 
in C are (1) conj., not adv., and (2) mean ‘‘ provided that,’’ where- 
as in G, the word (1) is always an adv., not a conj., and (2) means 
‘fon the other hand’’ (once), ‘‘else, besides’’ (three times), ‘‘in 
other things’’ (once), and ‘‘(or) else’’ (in ober elles) (once). 

4. fylle, v. C 5, G 2. This word is by no means so frequent in 
one poem or so rare in the other as to arouse suspicions of diverse 
authorship ; but it seems to me rather striking that in C it always 
means ‘‘fill,’’ whereas in G, both times it appears, it means ‘‘ful- 
fill, carry out.”’ 

5. kene, a.; ken(e)ly, adv. The meanings in the two poems hard- 
ly suggest common authorship: G@ has (a.) two ‘‘bold (men)” 
(vague), one ‘‘bitter (enemy)’’ (fig.), and (adv.) one ‘‘boldly 
(venture forth)’’ and one ‘‘bitterly, sharply’’ (fig. — of the move- 
ment of cold winds) ; C has (a.) one ‘‘wise, shrewd (soothsayers),” 
three ‘‘great, mighty (king)’’ (vague), three ‘‘sharp’’ (lit.), and 
(adv.) one ‘‘hastily.’’ Observe that kene, which is used three times 
in the literal sense ‘‘sharp’’ in C, is never so used in G, and yet 
in other senses is common enough there; and compare with this the 
fact that the generally synonymous scharp means literally ‘‘sharp” 
in all the eight glossed instances in G@ and in none of the four it- 
stances in C. One instance of kene in G, and none of the eight 
glossed instances of scharp, rime. 

6. littel, lyt(t)el, a. (C 9, G18); adv. (C 2, G1). The figures 
conceal an interesting difference between C and @ in the normal 
use of this word. Below is a schedule of the meanings and construc 
tions: 
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Simple attrib. adj. 

Simple pred. adj. 

Substantival adj.’ (‘‘of water a lyttel’’) 
Substantival adj.* (‘‘set hem at lyttel’’) 
Phrasal adv. mod. verb (‘‘a lyttel’’) 
Simple adv. (e.g., ‘‘lyttel he slepes’’) 


NoNrF rE NWSE 
Sa gow oe 


Tne only striking difference here — but this, I think, is striking — 
ig in the use of the phrasal adv. ‘‘a lyttel’’ modifying a verb, which 
occurs seven times in G@ to only twice in C, though, taking all the 
uses together, the word is not significantly more common in G@ than 
in C. 

7. til(le), tyl(le), tel, prep., conj. (1) In G, the prep. means 
‘to’? twice, one of which times it is postpositive ; it means ‘‘until’’ 
(prep.) the other two times (neither postpositive). In C, on the 
other hand, the prep. always (four times) means ‘‘to’’ (never 
“‘gntil’’), and is always postpositive. (2) In G, the word is used 
twice with pat as a compound conj. (though Tolkien and Gordon 
gloss it as a prep. meaning ‘‘until,’’ as, of course, it is, historically). 
In C, on the other hand, it is never, among the sixteen’? instances 
of the conj. in the poem, so used. (As a conj. without pat, it is com- 
mon in both poems.) (See further s. v. while, p. 272.) 


8. ber(e)-compounds. Of compounds of per(e) with adverbs and 
prepositions, there are, in C and @ together, eighteen, of which 
twelve appear in both poems; two (perover and perupon) are pe- 
culiar to C; and four (peralofte,’* peramongez, perfor(n)e, and 
berunder) are peculiar to G. The two peculiar to C occur there only 
once each; and two of those peculiar to G (peralofte and pera- 
mongez) occur there only once each. The third, perunder, appears 
in G only twice; but the fourth, perfor(n)e, is so frequent in G 
that Tolkien and Gordon (and, as usual, Gollanez) do not give a 
complete list of its oceurrences.'* This is also true of two other 
ber(e)-compounds — perof, which occurs six times in C, and perto, 





'2Menner’s glossary implies that C contains 16 instances, but locates only 
ten. An independent scrutiny of the text locates the missing six in ll. 902, 986, 
1116, 1214, 1500, and 1758. 

'SCf. above, p. 269, where alofte is shown to be characteristic of G, and 
(up)on lofte of C. 

4The same is true of the synonymous forpy, forpi, which, however, is very 
‘ommon in C also, occurring there nine times as compared with no occurrences 
of berfor(n)e. 
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which occurs there only twice. On the other hand, perinne, which 
appears sixteen times in C, appears only four times in G; and there 
is only one instance of peron in C to ten in G. Leaving aside the 
three compounds for which Tolkien and Gordon’s glossary is avov- 
edly incomplete, we find the total number of instances of the re. 
maining fifteen to be 56 for C and 31 for G— and G is about a 
fourth longer than C. The difference seems to me to be rather strik- 
ing, and not the less striking because the large number in (C is 
chiefly owing to the author’s fondness for four of the words— 
perafter (C 8, G4), perinne (C 16, G 4), peron (C 10, G 1), and 
peroute (C 10, G5). Or if it is objected that these figures neces- 
sarily leave out of account the favorite words of the author of 6, 
then we may say that that author’s favorites (all of indeterminate 
frequency) appear to be three entirely different words — per. 
for(n)e (C 0), perof (C 6), and perto (C 2). And it must be real- 
ized that the eight instances, in C, of perof and perto are not in- 
cluded in the total, for C, of fifty-six instances as against the thir. 
ty-one recorded ones in G. 

9. whil(e), wyle, quyl(e), adv. or conj., prep. (1) In C, this 
word (when not a noun) is always (nine times) an adv. (or conj.), 
never a prep.; in G, though it is an adv. (or conj.) more than six- 
teen times (glossaries incomplete), it is a prep. five times. (2) In 
C, the word always means ‘‘while,’’ never ‘‘until’’; in G, two of 
the sixteen (glossed) instances of the adv. (or conj.) and all the 
(five) instances of the prep. mean ‘‘until’’— and the author is 0 
fond of this sense that once (G 1197) he uses the word so in the 
same line with while, n., ‘‘time.’’ This can hardly be explained by 
supposing that the exigencies of alliteration drove the author of ( 
to use til(le), tyl for ‘‘until,’’ and the author of G to use whil(e); 
for of the sixteen instances of til(le), tyl in C, only three alliterate 
(and they probably by accident, considering the unemphatic force 
of the word), and of the seven instances of whil(e) in & the sense 
‘‘until,’’ none alliterate. 


We are now in a position to compare the facts about till ani 
while (see p. 271) in C and G. 

(a) till. Discounting its use as a conj. independent of that, til 
is never used in a temporal sense in C, but is so used four out of 
six times in G. 

(b) while. Though very common in both C and @ as a conj. i 
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the sense ‘‘while,’’ this word (except as a noun in the sense ‘‘time’’) 
never means anything but ‘‘while’’ and is never used as a prep. 
in C, whereas in G it means ‘‘until’’ seven times, and five of those 
times it is a prep. The relevant facts can perhaps be more graphi- 
cally presented and easily grasped from the table below: 





(a) till 
C G 
f independent conj. (‘‘until’’) 16 Indeterminately 
frequent (more 
temporal ¢ than 7) 
conj. with that (‘‘until’’) 0 2 
prep. (‘‘until’’) 0 2 
spatial prep. (‘‘to’’) 4 2 
(b) while 
conj. (‘‘while’’) 9 Indeterminately 
frequent (more 
than 14) 
conj. (‘‘until’’) 0 2 
prep. (‘‘until’’) 0 5 


It is instructive and important, I think, to observe that whereas, 
if we attend only to those uses that are most common both in C and 
G and in NE, we shall see no arresting difference, on the other 
hand, if we scrutinize the uses not carried over into NE, we find 
interesting — and, I believe, significant — differences between the 
two ME poems. 











GOTHIC -LEIK- AND GERMANIC *ZIK- IN THE LIGHT OF 
GOTHIC TRANSLATIONS OF GREEK ORIGINALS 


By James A. WALKER 
State University of Iowa 


In the Gme dialects the suffix *lik- is the most widely used adjec- 
tive formative known. This predominance persists in both the nun. 
ber of dialects using the element and in the frequency of its usage 
within any single dialect. In spite of the wide discussion’ which 


1The following is a representative selection from the writings on this suffix, 
The listing is in two parts, alphabetically by author. The first part lists gen- 
eral writing on this suffix, the second part gives important dictionaries. Works 
referred to by author alone in the body of the paper are listed here in full. 

Walter Akerlund, Studier dver Adjektiv-och Adverbbildningen ‘medelst 
Suffizen -liker och -lika i Fornsvenskan, Lund, 1929. C. T. Carr, Nominal Com. 
pounds in Germanic, St. Andrew’s University Publications No. 41, Oxford, 
1939, pp. 65, 371-3. Gustav Cederschidld, ‘‘Om Komparationen af fornis- 
landska Adjektiva p& -legr (-ligr) och Adverb pa -lega (-liga),’’ Arkiv, IX 
(1893), 95-7. Elof Hellquist, Ordbildning, (introduction; also printed sep- 
arately) Svensk Ordbok, 2 vols., Lund, 1922, -lig. Ferd. Holthausen, Altisland- 
isches Elementarbuch, Weimar, 1895, pp. 112-3 § 114; 123 § 331.1; 129 § 348, 
Ferd. Holthausen, ‘Etymologien II,’ 77, XXV (1909), 147-54, see 147-8. Otto 
Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles, 6 vols., I-IV 
Heidelberg 1909-31; V-VI Copenhagen 1940-2: Vol. 6.406-8. sec. 22.7.1-5, Alex 
ander Jéhannesson, Die Komposita im Isléndischen (Rit visindafelags islend- 
inga, iv) Rvik, 1929, p. 54 § 41. Fr. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre der 
aligermanischen Dialekte, 3rd ed., rev. by L. Siitterlin and E. Ochs, Halle, 
1926, pp. 114-5 § 237 (This is the fundamental work on which almost all other 
works are based). Axel Kock, ‘‘Ett par Ordbildningsspérmal i fornnordiska 
Sprak,’’ Arkiv, XXI (1905), 97-124. Herbert Koziol, Handbuch der englischen 
Wortbildungslehre, Heidelberg, 1937, p. 173 § 523-4 -like; 174 § 525-6 -ly. RB. 
H. Llewellyn, ‘‘ Adjective Suffixes in Old Norse,’’ unpublished dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1946, pp. 50-135 (For a complete Norse bibliography 
see this work). Alfred Noreen, Altislandische und altnorwegische Grammatik, 
4th ed., Halle, 1923, p. 125 § 145.2 note 4; 184 § 248 note 4. Eduard Schon, 
‘‘Die Bildung des Adjektivs im Altenglischen,’’ Kieler Studien, n.f., 2, Kiel, 
1905, pp. 70-86 § 114-32 (A fundamental work, superseding Kluge in many 
respects and largely ignored by later writers. It is brought up to date and 
completed by Walker, below). D. A. Seip, ‘‘Om Bginingen av Adjektiver pa 
-lig or -ig,’’ Norsk Tidskrift for Sprogvidenskap, V (1932), 155-66. L. K. 
Shook, ‘‘ Ailfric’s Latin Grammar; a Study in Old English Grammatical 
Terminology,’’ unpublished dissertation, Harvard University, 1940, pp. 31-8. 
L. K. Shook, ‘‘A Technical Construction in Old English, Translation Loans 
-lic,’? Mediaeval Studies, II (1940), 253-7. A. M. Sturtevant has numerous 
articles on this and other suffixes in Scandinavian Studies and Notes. Jakob 
Sverdrup, ‘‘De gammelnorske Adjektiver p& -ligr og Adverbier pa -liga; @ 
Studie i gn. Ordannelse,’’ Arkiv, XXIII (1907), 1-35. Karl Uhler, Die Bedeut- 
ungsgleichheit der altenglischen Adjektiva und Adverbia mit und ohne -li¢, 
-lice, Heidelberg, 1926, pp. 62-3. J. A. Walker, ‘‘ Adjective Suffixes in - 
English,’’ unpublished dissertation, Harvard University, 1948, pp. 300-427. 
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centers around the suffix there is by no means a uniformity of 
opinion concerning its origin or its effect on the words or bases 
to which it is attached, nor is there any particularly notable col- 
lection of evidence to support the conflicting views. As a result 
the orderliness of one type of adjective suffixation in Gmc is en- 
tirely obscured, and the significance of this form still in doubt. 
The purpose of this article is to summarize the major contentions 
of the past, apply some test of contextual evidence available in 
Gothic and Greek, and to suggest an original usage of the form 
(-lik-] from which its suffixal position grew and which accounts for 
its semantic effect on the bases to which it is attached. It is for- 
tunate that we have the Greek words which Wulfila translated by 
the Gothic words in -leiks whereby to test the semantic effect of 
the suffix. A Greek-Gothie lexikon would be enlightening. 

The most generally unchallenged view occurs in Kluge.’ He re- 
constructs a form *lika for Gme on the basis of Goth.-leiks, ON 
-ligr, OE -lic, etc. This underlying form, he maintains, is a neuter 
sb. meaning ‘‘ physical body,’’ and therefore is the same as contem- 
porary leik neut. ‘‘corpse, flesh, body.’’ By early occurrence in ba- 
huvrihi compounds this basic meaning is weakened to ‘‘gestalt’’ 
(“generalized form’’), and finally the suffix is the result: 


Die urspriingl. mit demselben gebildeten adj. sind bahuvrihi gewesen, vgl. got. 
ibnaleiks eigentl. ‘gleichen Korper habend,’ liubaleiks eigentl. ‘lieben -Kérper 
habend,’ samaleiks ‘gleichen K6rper habend,’ wairaleiks ‘minnlichen Kérper 
habend,’ u.s.w. ... Es war adj. aus adj. ohne bedeutungswechsel und aus 
substant. gebildet. . . . Das alter dieses bildungsprinzips folgt daraus, dass 
diese eigentl. bahuvrihi-adjektiva nach der iiltern weise als a-stimme, nicht 
nach der jiingern als i-stamme auftreten. 





Elizabeth Westergaard, Studies in Prefixes and Suffixes in Middle Scottish, 
London, 1924, pp. 71-2; 84-6. Wilh. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, 3 vols. 
in 4, Strassbourg, 1896-1906, vol. 2.476-92 § 361-71. Joseph Wright, An Old 
English Grammar, 3rd ed., Oxford, 1925, p. 325 § 624; also Grammar of the 
Gothic Language, Oxford, 1910. 

Dictionaries: Gerhard H. Balg, A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Lan- 
guage, Wisconsin, etc., 1887-89. Joseph Bosworth and T. Toller, An Anglo- 
Sazon Dictionary, Oxford, 1898; Supplement, 1921. H. S. Falk and Alf Torp, 
H. Davidsen, transl., Norwegisch-dinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, 2 vols., 
Heidelberg, 1910-11. Sigmund Feist, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der gotischen 
Sprache, 3rd ed., Leyden, 1939. Johannes Franck, Etymologisch Woordenboek 
der Nederlandsche Taal (s.v. lijk), 2nd ed., rev. by N. van Wijk, ’s-Graven- 
hage, 1912. Ferd. Holthausen, Altenglisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, Hei- 
delberg, 1934. Fr. Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 
llth ed., rev. by A. Gétze, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934. 

See also the New English Dictionary under lich, liche, like, and -ly. 

The following books, although available in some places, I have not been able 
to consult: Deutsche Wortgeschichte, herausgg. von A. Bach und Fr. Stroh, 
3 vols. Berlin, de Gruyter 1943. Walter Hensen, Deutsche Wortbildung, Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1947, 
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All modern works concerning Scandinavian accept this view for 
the northern dialects; Sigmund Feist copies it for Gothic; F. Holt- 
hausen uses it for German and English, Luick for Dutch, and the 
NED for Old and Modern English. Kluge offers no more documen- 
tation for his views than I have quoted above. 

Among the challenges to this point of view are those of Wil- 

manns and F.. A. Wood. They reach the same cunclusion for dif. 
ferent reasons. Wood (MLN, xvur [1903], 15, § 11-12) remarks 
in part: . 
11. Gothie galeiks, OE gelic ‘similar, like,’ OHG gilik ‘gleich,’ etc. are ex- 
plained as meaning ‘dieselbe gestalt habend’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb. sy, 
galeiks, Kluge Et. Wb. s.v. gleich). But with the connection that has been 
made outside Germanic, this explanation is impossible. For there the mean- 
ing is ‘even, level’... The meaning ‘even, level’ comes from ‘bend, give way’ 
...+ (yielding also) Goth. leik ‘dead body, body, flesh’... 
Even if Wood is no longer regarded as entirely accurate or careful 
in his evidence, and even if this is not rigorously carried through 
the languages outside Gme, I do not think his view can be thus 
easily dismissed. And his view is that there is considerable evi- 
dence outside Gme that we are dealing with homophones in Gothic 
when we face the contemporary leik neut. sb. ‘‘corpse’’ and -leiks 
the adjective ending ‘‘like.’’ That they might have had a common 
origin in a verbal form signifying ‘‘fall, become level’’ is possible, 
but not material to this argument. Our evidence on synchronic 
grounds alone will show homophony with no bridge between the 
two meanings: ‘‘like’’: ‘‘corpse’’ in the meaning ‘‘gestalt.’’ 

Wilmanns had anticipated this conjecture of Wood’s that we are 
dealing with homophones: 


In dem zweiten Gliede dieser Composita sieht man gewéhnlich das Substanti- 
vum g. leik, an. as. ags. lik, lic N., mhd. lich F. (i) Leib, Korper, und fasst 
demnach die Wérter als Bahuvrihi-Bildungen auf, z.b. g. wairaleiks minnilich, 
eig. ‘die Gestalt, die Art des Mannes habend.’ Aber neben dem Substantivum 
hat es einen gleichlautenden Stamm in der Bedeutung ‘gleich, glatt, passend’ 
gegeben; vgl. g. leikan, ahd. lichén gefallen; ahd. lichdn polire; lichisOn com 
parare u. a., und dieser Stamm bietet fiir die Composita eine natiirlichere 
Grundlage, obschon auch Bahuvrihi-Bildungen mit dem Substantivum stattge- 
funden haben mégen (Franck s.v. lijken). Insbesondere lassen sich die alten 
Partikeleomposita g. ga-leiks gleich . . . leichter als Verbindungen mit einem 
Adjectiv als mit dem Subst. leik Koérper verstehen. 


This particle-composite appears as the crux in the NED, etc.’ and 


-2Schén is one of the few persons who takes note of Wilmanns’ conjectured 
dissent from Kluge, but Schon rejects Wilmanns’ guess as untenable and re 
peats the orthodox: ‘‘OE gelic .. . first originated as a bahuvrihi-compound, 
as it can still be recognized in Goth. galeika . . . which is demonstrated as 4 
bahuvrihi-compound by being a translation of Greek ovoompos.’’ But galeika 
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will receive full treatment below, but before proceeding to that it 
may be wise to review the deductive premises of this argument. 

The argument must proceed through two interacting bodies of 
evidence: morphological and semantic. Morphology will be self- 
demonstrative and may support either point of view, but the sem- 
antics must demonstrate Kluge’s assumption that there is a se- 
quence: ‘‘corpse’’ > ‘‘gestalt’’ > semantically empty adjective 
suffix. This requires that we have some evidence of bahuvrihi com- 
pounding showing all these stages in the deutero-theme. If not, 
since the form leik ‘‘corpse’’ was still extant, then in its independ- 
ent usage we should note at least traces of weakening from ‘‘hu- 
man physical flesh and blood’’ to ‘‘gestalt.’’ The other two places 
that evidence should appear are: 1. as a prototheme; 2. as a root 
involved in some other word. If we can find no such evidence, then 
Kluge’s argument is entirely a fiction. If, conversely, the search 
shows leik in limited and exact circumstances always retaining 
“eorpse’’ and nothing else, and in other circumstances always 
showing ‘‘like, similar to, in accord with; pleasing because in in ac- 
cord with,’’ then we are dealing with homophones, and the implica- 
tions of this fact may be discussed. 

There is no doubt that leik as an independent neut. sb. never 
means ‘‘gestalt’’ or generalized body form. A complete searching 


is not a bahuvrihi compound because it is not an adjective. This doesn’t affect 
the Kluge group one bit, nor does it prevent them from using this point, 
which is at best an hypothesis, as though it were demonstrated fact in later 
arguments. This capacity for self-delusion and even straight contradiction 
when dealing with this apparently mystic word comes out in Carr. On p. 65 
he shows that there is no evidence in all Gme of -lika’s being used as any- 
thing but a suffix, and therefore he excludes these words from his list of ba- 
huvrihi compounds (which would at least make Schén’s basic statement wrong, 
above). Then Carr takes up leik again (pp. 371-3), and says, ‘‘The original 
type would be formed [that is, would be, if they were bahuvrihis originally, 
which is just assumed, nowhere demonstrated, and evidence for which denied 
on p. 65-—-my addition, JAW] as already remarked, with adjectives or per- 
sonal nouns in the first part.’’? But one page later we return from conjecture 
to evidence: ‘‘It should, however, be remembered that the -lih derivatives 
were originally bahuvrihis [still a guess], and it has been shown above (p. 
342f.) that the bahuvrihis were formed in the Gme languages with substantives 
denoting mainly a part of the body or mind and signified attributes of per- 
sons or personified objects.’’ There are no -leik adjs. with personal nouns as 
first elements. There are some with adjs., but these range from sam ‘same’ 
silda ‘strange’ to ga an intensive — violating all the evidence upon which his 
previous statements were based. That is, evidence for the generalizations about 
bahuvrihis comes from the same documents in which -leik compounds are found. 
There are enough bahuvrihis to make such generalizations. The -leik words 
don’t fit the otherwise demonstrated pattern. Instead of finding out where the 
‘leik words do belong we dialectically wrestle them into place because we as- 
sume Kluge’s hypothesis necessarily to be correct. 
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of Streitberg’s glossary* will show no meaning except ‘‘flesh,”’ 
‘*fleshly body’’ and ‘‘dead fleshly body: corpse.’’ The last mean- 
ing accounts for 30% of the usage and is the most consistent single 
meaning for the word. There is no trace of a developed meaning 
of ‘‘gestalt’’ except in one seeming case where a careless misread- 
ing of Streitberg induced by a reliance on Kluge’s conjectures 
might show leik meaning gestalt instead of ‘‘fleshly body.’’ The 
Gothic, Greek and King James versions of the context follow: jah 
atiddija ahma sa weiha leikis siunai swe ahaks ana ina: zai xata- 
6ijvar TO Aveta TO Gyiov owuatix@ cider Woet nEQrotEgav éx’ addy: 
‘‘And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon 
him’’ (Luke 3.22). In this case Streitberg glosses leikis as ‘‘in 
kérperlicher gestalt,’’ Gr. owpatix® cider, which implies that leikis 
renders etder. It does not. cider is rendered by siuns, fem. i-stem, 
‘‘gestalt, sinnfillige Erscheinung,’’ Gr. eldog L. 3.22. A more lit- 
eral translation of the Gothic would be: ‘‘in a fleshly body to the 
sight as a dove.’’ 


There is one use of this letk as a root or base in the adj. leikeins 
‘*fleischlich,’’ ‘‘fleshly’’ Gr. ompatixds (Tim. 4.8) ; odoxtxoc (Rom. 
7.14) and others; oagxivatc (2 Corinth 3.3). Here it maintains 
clearly its basic significance in quite frequent* usage which would 


8For convenience of reference I shall use Wilh. Streitberg’s Die Gotische 
Bibel and the accompanying Gotisch-Griechisch-Deutsches Woérterbuch (2e auf- 
lage, Heidelberg, 1928). Number references included in direct quotations from 
Streitberg refer to his Gotisches Elementarbuch, 5 u. 6 auflage, Heidelberg 
1920. Further, all quotations from the Greek versions of the New Testament 
are based on Streitberg’s texts printed vis a vis the Gothic in Die Gotisch 
Bibel. 

4‘*The primary meaning of a word is then its statistically most frequently 
occurring meaning in the group for which one wishes to establish the primary 
meaning. And the more significant the group is as part of the whole, the 
more significant are its primary meanings as important meanings in the whole. 
As the influence of any minor group increases, its secondary meanings may 
become more and more the primary meanings of the whole group. Primarity 
of meaning, then, exists only in reference to a group, and is determined by 
its relative frequency of usage within the group; the more inclusive the group 
in which a given meaning is primary, the more nearly primary is this meaning 
in the language’’ (G. K. Zipf The Psychobiology of Language, Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1935, p. 277). For leik ‘corpse’ to decay to ‘gestalt’ in dev: 
terothematic positions would have required extremely high frequency of usage 
in such conlocations because, independently, even with high frequency, the 
central meaning is ‘corpse’ (30%). But bahuvrihi compounding is a rare 
phenomenon in Gme (see Carr), and therefore the matrix from which this 
new meaning should arise was non-existent in proto-Gme (for all we know) 
and is certainly non-existent for Gothic, ON, OE, ete., which we do know. 
The reason we will find no trace of the bridge form, i.e., ‘gestalt,’ from 
‘corpse’ to the semantically empty suffix is not that ‘gestalt’ had been com 
veniently lost (a highly unlikely event given the usefulness of such a word for 
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give it ample opportunity to expand its meaning. Homophony is 
further demonstrated by substantivized adj. formation leikains fem. 
i-stem ‘‘Gefallen,’’ ‘‘liking, good pleasure.’’ This latter form will 
be discussed below. 


This exhausts the use of leik ‘‘corpse’’ as an independent word, 
and as a base; it does not appear in Goth. as a prototheme. As a 
deuterotheme the phonetic conlocation -leik- is quite abundant. 
Here, however, our material is in the nature of an unknown in a 
chemical compound. We do not know which of the homophones is 
producing the reaction. Before proceeding to examine any of the 
deuterothemes it will be necessary to establish the other variable: 
-leik- ‘‘like’’ to match against the clearly distinguishable leik 
“corpse.’’ Since -leik- ‘‘like’’ appears only in combinations with 
other elements, e.g., galeiks ‘‘alike,’’ it will be a root itself that 
we must establish. 


The clearest semantic force of the root is contained in leikan, 
wk. vb. 3, governing the dative. This syntax, which is consistent 
throughout the usage of this form, is as telling an argument as any 
to be advanced. If this word developed from ‘‘corpse,’’ there could 
be no possible development of this corresponding syntax. If, on the 
other hand, the root here is an old verbal adj. from which a new 
verb has been made, this syntax is absolutely necessary. The mean- 
ing is ‘‘to like, to be pleased with because one thing or person is 
sorted to or suited to another.’’ The development of ‘‘pleasing, 
liking’’ from ‘‘being like’’ (always using the comparing dative) 
and the persistence side by side of these two connected meanings 
was preserved in English as late as Elizabethan times: ‘‘It likes 
me not’’ equals ‘‘It is displeasing to me.’’ The words in ‘‘like 
father, like son’’ and in ‘‘like me, like my dog’’ are basically the 
same, their differences emphasized in modern English by the decay 
of the dative case which has allowed the syntax of both expressions 
to fall together. With this word we have no problem whatever of 
“gestalt,’’ therefore, I shall give only a few illustrations of the 
syntax: 1 Corinth. 10.33: swaswe ik allaim all leika: even as I 


_ 


such a concept) but that it never existed. None of the Gme languages got a 
good word for this idea until centuries later. Gothic used siuns and -skauns, 
but never leik. 

_ That this transitional evidence of change from independent adj. to suffix 
18 available is true for all the OE adj. suffixes, some of which are as old as 
leik. It is available for leik if its suffixal usage develops from an adj. ga-leiks. 
There is no evidence for any other kind of development. 
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am pleasing to all men in all things. John 8.29: unte ik patei leikaip 
imma tauja sinteino: for I do always those things which please 
[to] him. In both these cases ModE would drop the dative. The 
other instances of this extended basic meaning are galeikan, a per- 
fective form of letkan ‘‘to like well’’; fauragaletkan ‘‘to like in 
advance, approve’’ > ‘‘purpose,’’ and the substantivized* adj. 
leikains fem. i-stem, which shows this bridge from like to purpose 
in its various usages ‘‘liking, good pleasure, purpose.’’ 

In ga-leiks, adj. a-stem, we have the root from which the verb 
above has been extended. Its meaning is ‘‘absolutely equal to, the 
same, alike in outward appearance, alike.’’ The force of the ga 
here is not that of Latin con-, but it is the perfective verbal prefix 
(for this word is undoubtedly the relic of a possibly complete verbal 
system*®) meaning ‘‘completely, thoroughly’’ as in OE siglian ‘‘to 


58treitberg, Got. El., 152.5: ‘‘ Feminine i-stiimme sind die zu Verben der 
drei ersten Konjugationen gebildeten Verbalabstrakta auf 1.-eins, 2. -ons, 
3. -@ine...?’ 

6It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt a diachronic reconstruction 
of -leik-, since my point is that synchronic evidence alone demonstrates that 
Kluge has no facts behind his conjecture. But I would like to offer this thesis: 
-leiks as an adj. suffix has exactly the same origin as all the other adj. suffixes 
in Gme that have not become unsearchable morphemes, e.g., OE -ol, -ig, ete. 
The former were all once independent adjs., and, except for fulls, verbal 
adjs., and from many of them new verbal systems were reconstructed. Goth. 
falps (OE -feald); fast-an (OE fest and -fest); fulls (OE full and -ful); 
-kunds (OE -cund); laus (OE léas and -léas) and similar forms that did not 
become suffixes: daups, gup, kalds, wunds. All these forms show that at an 
early period verbal adjs. were developed by dental endings, and these forms 
were not used as they later came to be used, as participles. They are so old 
that often the verb has been lost except for this adj. From such remaining 
adjs. new weak verbs were made. (Cp. winnan which yielded a floating dental 
vbl. adj. wun+ds, from which OE wundan and finally the same process re- 
peated wund+ed ‘wounded.’ This was also true of the nasal verbal adj. suffix 
which later yielded p. part. for strong verbs: OE ag-en and ge-ag(e)nian. 
(Agen is itself a floating verbal adj. It is not the p. part. of agan.) The fre- 
quency of the use of this form and none of the rest of the conjugation would 
account for its survival. This same continued frequency would account for its 
becoming a vestigial adj. or adj. suffix. (See J. A. Walker ‘‘The Rank-Num- 
ber Relationship of Adjectival Suffixes in OE,’’ PQ, XXVII (1948), 264-72. 
Not all such forms were derived by nasal and dental suffixation. The others 
were like OE -bére from *bar+j? which have somewhat the force of a pres. 
part. (-bére actively competes with -berand in OF). Cp. forms that did not 
become suffixes but illustrate this vbl. adj. type: OE bryce, ciese, ge-cnéwe, 
and-fenge, genge, lyge, séte, sméte, of-stende, wielde, etc., see Kluge § 248, 
Wilmanns 2.496 § 374, Schon, § 7-11, Walker s.v. bére. But the suffixes are 
universally, except for this common view of -leiks, adjs., and verbal adjs. o! 
one kind or another. It seems quite probable to me that -leiks is just such 4 
form as laus, and it looks back to an otherwise lost verb meaning ‘to be equated 
with, be equal to, be sorted with, suited to,’ and thus ‘to be like’ and ‘to 
like’ with its double meaning. Ga-leiks then would be the verbally intensive 
form. That it does have this perfective meaning is also instanced as an ad- 
versitive with ibnaleiks (Streitberg, Sk. 5.22, 26) where galeiks ‘absolutely 
alike’ is opposed to ‘parallel-like.’ See p. 286. 
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sail,’’? ge-siglian ‘‘to sail and arrive.’’ Wood may be wrong in de- 
tail about the background of this word, but its connection with 
previous verbal usage seems obvious when all the evidence is in- 
spected. The underlying idea ‘‘to be equal to’’ is most clearly seen 
in the adverbial’ galeiko, Philipp. 2.6: Saei in gudaskaunein wis- 
ands uni wulwa rahnida wisan sik galeiko guda: ds év pog@i deod 
indoywv ovy Gomaynov hyjoato tO elvar toa De@: ‘‘Who, being in 
the form* of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God.”’ 
Here the Greek ioa, which means ‘‘absolutely the same’’ is rendered 
by the perfect Gothic word for Wulfila’s purposes.’ 


Besides this adverbial rendering of toos, the adj. without excep- 
tion renders some form of the Greek root duow- Again, if possible, 
the dative construction appears, showing the interconnection between 
this ase and that in leikan above. The complete data follow. Mark 
7.8: jah anpar galeik swaleikata manag taujip: xai GAAa nagdpota 
To.avta MOAAG moveite: ‘‘and many other such like things you do.”’ 
Mark 7.13 repeats the phrase of 7.8. Mark 14.70: razda peina 
galeika ist: 1 AaAia cov dpoiater: ‘‘thy speech agreeth thereto.’’ 
Romans 9.29: jah swe Gaumaurra pau galeikai waurpeima: xai 
os Touogea Gv Guowdnuev: ‘‘and had been made like unto Gomor- 
rah.’”? Mathew 11.16: hwe nu galeiko pata kuni? galeik ist barnam 
sitandam in garunsim:’° tive 5€ d6uoimow tiv yevedv tavtyv; dpoia 
éotiv nardiowg xadnpévois év Gyooais: ‘‘But whereunto shall I liken 
this generation? It is like unto children sitting in the markets.’’ 
Mark 12.31: jah anpara galeika pizai: xal Sevtéga dyoia airy: 





7Wilmanns points out that many of the forms in -leik- occur only as adverbs, 
and not as adjectives at all. This is true for all the Gme dialects. In English, 
of course, the suffix has become the sign of the adverb. There is no justification 
whatever for saying the forms represent an unrecorded adj. of which the ad- 
verb is a variant. From the relative frequency of occurrence, the opposite 
would be true. But neither derived from the other. Both were parallel and 
independent formations deriving naturally from the verbal nature of -leik-. 
The bahuvrihi theory does not try to explain these troublesome adverbs. 

sHere we actually have the word ‘form’ or ‘gestalt’ for the Gr. pog@j- 
It is rendered by -skaunein in precisely the kind of formation that is alleged 
for -leiks. If -leiks had this meaning of ‘gestalt,’ why not use it here? Further, 
it will be noted that galeiko does not refer to physical being like, but to 
mental and spiritual likeness. This is a constant extension in much of the use 
of -leik- and cannot be accounted for if ‘physical bodied’ lies under the word. 

Streitberg notes this usage (370 n.) ‘‘wisan sik galeiko guda) B: nach 
Castiglione soll in der Ubersetzung galeiko: die arian. Anschauung des Uber- 
setzers zutage treten; dagegen Jostes PBB. 22.186 Anm. Vgl. jedoch auch 
Sk. V ‘ni ibnon ak galeika sweriba usgiban uns laiseip’ und ‘ni ibnaleika 
frijabwa ak galeika pairh pata ustaikneip.’ ’’ 

Streitberg notes, ‘‘Mathew 11.15-23. Ein Teil des Blattes fehlt. Die Er- 
ganzungen in Kursivdruck nach L 7, 31ff. 10, 13ff.’’ 
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‘‘And the second 7s like, namely, [to] this.’’ Luke 6.47: ataugja 
izwis hwamma galeiks ist: txodeiEw tyiv tive éotiv Suotos: ‘‘I will 
show you [to] whom he is like.’’ Luke 6.48: galeiks ist mann 
timrjandan razn: 6yuoids éotiv Gvdewrw oixodopotvt oixiav: ‘He 
is like to a man which built an house.’’ Luke 6.49 repeats this con- 
struction. Luke 7.31: hwe nu galeiko pans mans pis kunjis jah 
hwe sijainai galeikai? 7.32: galeikai sind barnam: 31 tiv ojv 
dpowwow tos avdodnOUS Tijs yeveds tavtys, zal tivt cioiv Suotor; 32. 
Suowoi eiow maidious: ‘‘Whereunto then shall I liken the men . . 

and to what are they like ?’’ 32 ‘‘ They are like unto children.’’ John 
8.55: sijau galeiks izwis liugnja: €oowat Guotos tu@v wevotys: “I 
shall be a liar like unto you.’’ John 9.9: sumaih patei galeiks pamma 
ist : GAAou 5é Sti Guoios ait@ éottv: ‘‘others said, he is like [to] him.” 

Skeireins 1.4: ni ibna nih galeiks unsarai garaihtein, ak silba 
garaihtei wisands: (for which there is no Greek original) : ‘‘not 
parallel to or like our righteousness, but being righteousness itself.”’ 
Sk. 5.26: ni ibnaleika frijapwa ak galeika: ‘‘not an even or paral- 
lel (amount of) honor but an exactly like kind.’’ (For further dis- 
cussion of this, Sk. 5.26, see pp. 285-7.) 

From letk-an to the middle point ga-leiks (which is the source 
of both) to the use of this root in ga-leik-on wk. 2, and its variants, 
is a continuous track. Again the usage, which is statistically over- 
whelmingly verbal, is based on the original verbal semantic content 
of the adj. In this verbal type, the initial ga- is retained, as is the 
idea of ‘‘complete and uniform resemblance.’’ For convenience of 
space the complete data are somewhat truncated following a sum- 
marizing list. The discussion under ingaleikon, however, is extremely 
material to this argument. The dative syntax, again, appears con- 
sistently in all the forms. 


Gothie Greek ModE 
galeikon OMOLOUV liken unto 
gagaleikon sik vETAOYHUatiCeovat liken oneself to, make 


oneself resemble 
ingalerkon LETALOOOUV to metamorphose, change 
into the outer likeness 
of, adopt as well the 
spiritual qualities of 
mipgaleikon ovupintis yiveoda. be an imitator or fol- 
lower 
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pairhgalertkon wEetaoynuatiCerv to transfer meaning in 
a likeness, a figure of 
speech, a comparison 


galeikon (1) transitive w. acc. and a folg. dative of resemblance : 
§uovotv tia tive ‘‘to liken someone to s.t.’’ Math. 7.24, 26; with 
hwe Mark 4.30, Luke 7.31; with sik ocooynuatiCeotar: ‘‘to liken 
one’s self, to be like,’’ Rom. 12.2. (2) intransitive with dative: 
juoovodat tii: ‘‘to be like someone,’’ Math. 6.8, Sk. 1.25; dpoiwes 
noev: ‘‘to do like, follow, imitate,’’ Sk. 5.3f. (John 5.19) ; ‘‘imitate 
(to) someone,’’ Thess. 3.7, 9; pres. participle galeikondans meinai 
wairpan: uysytat pou: ‘‘my followers (spiritual imitators) ’’ I Cor. 
11.1, Eph. 5.1, I Thess. 2.14. 

gagaleikon sik used with connecting du and dative or swe and 
nom. in the following connected passages from II Corinth. 11.13-15: 
13 unte pai swaleikai galiuga-apaustauleis, waurstwjans hindar- 
weisai, gagaleikondans sik du apaustaulum Xristaus. 14 jah nist 
sildaleik, unte silba Satana gagaleikop sik aggil(1)au liuhadis. 
15 nist mikil, jabai andbahtos is gagaleikond sik swe andbahtos 
garaihteins: 13 . . . towottor wevdandotoAot . . . petaoynuatiCopevor 
tig... 14... . oatavas petacynuatiCeta cic dyyeAov...15.... 
yetacynuatiCovtar acs duaxovor. . .: ‘13 For such are false prophets, 
deceitful workers, transforming themselves into the apostles of 
Christ. 14 And no marvel; for Satan himself is transformed into 
an angel of light. 15 Therefore it is no great thing if his ministers 
also be transformed as the ministers of righteousness.’’ 

It should be noted that Satan, or Lucifer, was already in the 
external ‘‘gestalt’’ of an angel of light. It is his spiritual qualities 
that are being referred to here, as it is the spiritual and inner 
qualities that are referred to in the case of the false apostles. They 
are not changed in ‘‘gestalt’’; in fact, they cannot be distinguished 
by their external form; they can only be recognized by the false- 
ness of their doctrines. This extension into spiritual and meta- 
phorical resemblance is constant in this homophone and appears 
nowhere in the other. See ingaleikon. 

ingaleikon, its syntax is comparable to gagaleikon, II Corinth. 
3.18: po samon frisaht ingaleikonda: tiv adtiy eixdva petapooqov- 
veda: ‘But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord are changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the spirit of the Lord.’’ 
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In this passage alone, in all the Greek substratum, we have poog- 
in some form connected with -leik. But we also have a very revealing 
context. First, ‘‘beholding as in a glass’’ and second ‘‘image.’’ A 
very particular kind of ‘‘image’’ is referred to, namely, a mirror 
likeness, which is an equalness, a one to one comparison, but not 
a statue. The clear implication of eixmv and -leik will be discussed 
in detail under man-leik below. But to show most clearly the differ. 
entiation between this ‘‘mirror likeness’’ and the general bodily 
shape, ep. Phill. 3.21, where the bodily shape is exactly what is 
under discussion: saei inmaideip leika hauneinais unsaraizos du 
ibnaskaunjamma leika wulpaus seinis bi waurstwa, unte mag jah 
ufhnaiwjan sis alla: ‘‘who shall change our vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able to subdue all things unto himself.”’ 

Here the King James English does not translate the Gothic, and 
the force of my contention is somewhat obscured. It is, however, 
quite clear, that ‘‘gestalt’’ is precisely what the writer wants, and 
he uses ibna-skaun-jamma, Gr. ovupooqov ‘‘parallelly-gestalted,” 
‘* physically equal in bodily shape and form’’ and particularizes it 
with leika ‘‘in so far as the fleshly human corpse is concerned.” 
Where pooq- seems to underly inga-leik-on, the determining word 
is €ix@v, which tells what limited kind of pooq- is meant. If -leik did 
mean gestalt there (for ingaleikon above), it would have been used 
here for skauns or where siuns is used elsewhere. In other words, 
we can’t have the argument both ways. If poog- lies below i 
galeikon (and we ignore tizwv), then we indeed have evidence of 
the transitional use of -leik ‘‘corpse’’ to ‘‘gestalt.’’ If we do, why 
isn’t it generally used in passages like Phill. 3.21 (as above), where 
just such a meaning is necessary ? Further, why isn’t it always used 
to render Greek pooq-? Except for ingaleikon (where eixzov is the 
determinant) it is never so used. 

mip-galeikon in the phrase from Phill. 3.17: mipgaleikondans 
meinai wairpaiPp: ovpyimyntat pou yiveote: (KJ) ‘‘be ye followers 
together of me.’’ (But God did not write in King James English. 
This is lit. ‘‘do ye likewise as I do along with me.’’) Again the 
spiritual qualities are emphasized as the Greek shows. 

pairhgaleikon foll. by in w. dative in I Cor. 4.6: broprjus, pairh- 
galeiko(n)da in mis jah Apaullon: ddeiqot, pwetacynudtioa 
guautov zal ’Anoddm: ‘‘And these things, brethren, I have in a fig 
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ure transferred to myself and to Apollos.’’ (i.e. in a simile, a figure 
of speech. It will be seen that the suffix -leik in general extends 
basic meanings metaphorically. ) 

Thus it seems clear that we have two forms, leik ‘‘corpse, fleshly 
human body, flesh’’ which shows no signs of extending its mean- 
ing, and -leik- found in verbs, adjs., advs., and substantivized in 
a manner reflecting verbal usage. The meaning range of this latter 
form is less limited than the former, but all parts of semantic con- 
tent reflect ‘‘likeness.’’ They are: ‘‘to be equal to, to be sorted with 
or suited to, to be pleasing to because sorted to, to be alike, abso- 
lutely alike.’’ There is no bridge of meaning between the two forms 
of [lik], nor any of usage. There now remain the deuterothemes, 
in -leik. In these we may see the connection we have not yet found, 
or we may find the differentiation strictly maintained. It will not 
be necessary to scrutinize the complete list, the sampling used by 
Kluge to support his conjecture will be sufficient since they are 
quite typical: ibnaleiks, liubaleiks, samaleiks, wairaleiks. These 
would be, following Kluge, and seeing an underlying bahuvrihi 
(‘‘(having) much rice,’’ ep. ModE. greatheart| formation ‘‘hav- 
ing even-body,’’ ‘‘having dear-body, same-body,’’ and ‘‘man- 
body,’’ or, following the argument of this paper, one should ren- 
der these in their original form as ‘‘even-like,’’ ‘‘dear-like,’’ 
‘‘same-like,’’ and ‘‘man-like’’ — all original compounds with the 
adj. “‘like’’ as the second element, and not bahuvrihi compounds 
with a sb. as the deuterotheme. 


7? ¢€6 


The Streitberg entry for the first is ‘‘ibnaleiks adj. a ‘gleichen 
Korpers’ (6noovovs [sic]): A. ni ibnaleika frijapwa ak galeika 
(Quoi0s) Sk. 5.26.’’ Feist, ‘‘gleichen Kérpers, Lehniibersetzung 
nach gr. Ouovovo.os gleicher Art.’’ A glance at the evidence will 
show both Streitberg and Feist to be adding material in their Ger- 
man gloss that is not in the original. The underlying Greek form, 
also, is a conjecture.'! The context is as follows (Streitberg, p. 


The reconstruction of the Greek which Streitberg lists in his glossary as 
though it underlay the Gothic in the same way the canonical writings underlie 
the rest of the work is found in a footnote to p. 465: ‘24 ni ibnon ak 
galeika sweriba | — éte dxeotahpévos . . . oddapG¢ dpdtmos elvan tH rexeuqott 
data Theod. (337).— In griech. Ubersetzung wire dies: ovm tonv GAA’ 
Opolav tyuunv; ahnl. Z. 26 ni ibnaleika (énovovoroc Dietr.) frijabwa ak galeika. 
Vgl. Ph. 2.6 und die Bemerk. von Jostes PBB 22.186.1 — 25. ei frijos — mik | — 
vgl. J. 17.23 zai tva ywooxn 6 xdonos Stu ob pe anéoteidas xal hydaxnoas 
autous xat@s éué ydanoas’ ei ... jah kunnei so manaseps patei pu mik 
insandides jah frijodes ins, swaswe mik frijodes.’’ 
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465. 23-6) : 

unte bata qipano: ‘‘ei allai sweraina sunu, swaswe swerand attan,’’ ni ibnon 
ak galeika sweriba usgiban uns laiseip. jah silba nasjands bi siponjans bid. 
jands du attin qap: ‘‘ei frijos ins, swaswe frijos mik.’’ ni ibnaleika frijapwa 
ak galeika pairh bata ustaikneip. 

This, of course, takes us into the Arian heresy, but not as deeply 
as galetki and galeika, both sb. compounds, discussed below. A trans. 
lation of the above passage that takes account of the Gothic in its 
own terms is as follows: 

for that which is spoken: ‘‘That all may honor the Son just as they honor 
the Father,’’ instructs us to show not an even or parallel (amount of) honor, 
but an exactly and completely like (kind of) honor. The Savior himself, pray. 
ing to the Father on behalf of the disciples, said, ‘‘That you love them just 
as you love me.’’ Through this he shows us that he means not with an. equiv- 
alent love but with exactly the same love. 

There is no justification for the Streitberg-Feist ‘‘gleichen Kor. 
pers.’’ Such a gloss is really a reductio ad absurdum of Kluge’s 
guess. Ibna- means ‘‘flat, even, alongside of, parallel to’’ and -leik 
here is the empty adj. suffix re-enforcing ibna-, and, as it almost 
always does, extending the basic physical meaning of ibna- in a 
metaphorical direction (e.g., physical: parallel lines; metaphorical: 
equivalent ideas). This is the basic force of -leiks as a suffix (see 
p. 288 below). Here ibnaleiks. is contrasted with ga-leiks where 
ga- is obviously an intensive giving us the meaning ‘‘absolutely 
alike.’’ If the compound used ga- ‘‘con,’’ then the two words could 
not be put into contrast. The final attribution of ‘‘K6rper’’ hereto 
by Streitberg-Feist is pure fiction. 

A parallel formation to ibnaletks, namely samaleiks,'* another of 
Kluge’s examples, yields an even clearer example of the meta- 
phorical extension of the base by the suffix -leiks. The base sam- 
means ‘‘together’’ in a physical sense.'* This is clearest in its ad- 


12samaleiks, adj. a-stem, ‘‘alike, agreeing together,’’ Gr. tooc: nom. f. swa 
samleika was weitwodipa ize: ottw¢ ton fw i paetugia aitmv: ‘‘so did their 
witnesses agree together’? (Mark 14.59); nom. pl. f. samaleikos pos welt: 
wodibos ni wesun: foai ai pagtugia ovx joav: ‘‘their witnesses agreed not 
together’? (Mark 14.56). Though here used adjectivally and equivalent to Gr. 
iooc, the effect is adverbial. The remainder of the information on this form 
is from adverbial use, samaleiko ‘‘in the same manner,’’ épyoiws: J 6.11, 
L 3.11, 5.10.33, 6.31, 17.28 (-o swe ‘‘even so as’’). 31, Mark 4.16, 15.1, 
I Cor 7.22, Sk 7.15 (John 6.11: samaleikoh); doattwco: L 20.31, Mark 12.21, 
I Tim 2.9, 3.11, 5.25, swah -o I Cor 11.25; xata ta adté& L 6.26 (in addition 
see Mark 12.22 and L 20.31). 

13Cf, OE saman, ME same(n) adv., ModE same, adv. (‘‘together,’’ obs.) 
ON saman, OSax, OHG saman, MHG samen, adv. ‘‘together,’’ OSax tesamn, 
OHG zi-samane, MHG zesamene, NHG zusammen, adv. ‘‘together.’’ Also, 0 
samnian, ME somne, samne ‘‘to collect, call together,’? OSax samnon, OHG 
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yerbial usage, Goth. samana ‘‘together, in the same place,’’ and in 
its verbal use, i. e., OE samnian ‘‘assemble, meet, gather together.”’ 
As an independent adj., and as a pronoun its ring of meaning had 
begun to include non-physical gathering or general mental agree- 
ment, so that Goth. sama is almost equivalent to ModE ‘‘same.”’ 
But in compounds its older meaning is dominant: sama-frapjis 
‘“‘like-minded’’; samakuns ‘‘from the same family group: all those 
that live together’’; samalaups ‘‘an equal physical quantity.’’ Thus 
in sama-leiks, where the underlying physical sense is not entirely 
gone, the metaphorical extension of the base by -leiks gives pre- 
cisely the shade needed. If -leiks had developed from ‘‘corpse’’ 
through ‘‘gestalt,’’ physical togetherness would be intensified here. 
Modern vulgar English repeats a pattern as old as Gothic in ‘‘not 
exactly the same, but sort of same-like.’’ The progress of this proto- 
theme, sam- from ‘‘physical bringing together’’ (a verbal idea) 
through the less definite ‘‘same’’ adj., to the semantically empty 
sams (OE -sum, OHG -sam) is the precise path followed by -letk-. 
Their parallel activity as adverbs, and their important use as verbs 
is not accidental. 

That we are dealing with the homophone -leik- ‘‘like,’’ and that 
there is a metaphorical extension of the base by this form when 
used as a suffix, is clearest in Kluge’s example, wairaleiks (sic). 
Although Kluge instances this as an adj., it is found only as an 
adv.: wairaleiko I Corinth. 16.13: wakaip standaiduh in galaubeinai, 
wairaleiko taujaip, gapwastidai sijaip: yonyoorite, otyxete Ev TH 
niotet, dvdoiCeode, xoatavovode : ‘‘ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong.’’ There is simply no basis here for 
either a contemporary or past ‘‘lit., ‘having a man’s body or ex- 
terior shape or form.’ ’’ On the contrary, -leik here, as elsewhere, 
brings out the metaphorical aspects of the base. The distinction 
is not ‘‘man-like’’ as distinguished from ‘‘horse’’ in the matter of 
exterior form; but rather that from the concrete ‘‘man,’’ the suf- 
fix has given us the abstract ‘‘manly,’’ which is concerned with 
moral qualities, not with physical shape. 





samanon, MHG samenen (besides samelen), NHG sammeln ‘‘to collect, gath- 
er,’? The physical idea persists in noun derivatives: OE samnung, ME sam- 
nung, (ing) ‘‘assembly, association, congregation,’’ OSax samnunga, OHG 
samanunga, samenunga, MHG samenunge, samnung beside sameiunge, samlunge 
Collection, assembly, congregation,’? NHG sammlung ‘‘collection, compila- 
tion,’’ versammlung ‘‘assembly, meeting, congregation.’’ On basic meaning 
and statistical approaches to it, see note 4, above. The physical aspect of the 
basic meaning of sam- cannot be doubted. 
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In the final example of liuba-letks we have the case of a pure 
adj. suffix, or semantically empty adj. determinant. Philipp. 4.8. 
patei weih, piswah patei liubaleik: 60a ayva doa mooo@tht: ‘what. 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely . . . think on 
these things.’’ The only effect here (besides making doubly sure 
that an adj. liuba is recognized as an adj.) produced by -leiks js 
the possible re-enforcement of the moral and metaphorical over. 
tones of a word that, again, has historically physical meanings. For 
instance, in the Sanskrit root -lubh- we see ‘‘to desire physically” 
and the object of such a desire is ‘‘lovely.’’ In Gothic we have 
already the extended meaning that is contained in ModE ‘“‘lovely” 
—a vague but emphatic approbation of some sort. Therefore the 
word could have been used here without the suffix -leiks and with. 
out ambiguity as to the kind of approbation indicated, namely a 
kind of spiritual, not carnal, approbation. That the suffix is added 
does not seem to me, however, accidental or meaningless: the shade 
given here to the word is just what is needed, i.e., an overemphasis 
on the spiritual content that counteracts any possibility of the 
carnal meaning showing through. 

At the risk of being tedious I must repeat that liuf, sam- and 
leik- are all of approximately the same age and in the same ap- 
proximate state of development. So too would leik ‘‘corpse’’ be if 
it actually had developed a meaning of ‘‘gestalt.’’ It would have 
lingering overtones of the ‘‘ physical body’’ which is its one clearly 
established meaning. Thus if it were the source of the suffix in 
liubaleiks, one would get the opposite semantic effect of re-enfore- 
ing the carnal by juxtaposing two elements containing one thing in 
common. ; 

It seems clear to me, from these examples, that, as an adj. suf- 
fix, -leiks cannot have an origin in bahuvrihi compounding with the 
deuterotheme sb. ‘‘corpse.’’ The form -leiks was always an adj. 
and, as far as the evidence available is concerned, seems to have 
been some kind of verbal adj. It remains then to observe the forms 
in Gothic which have -leiks as a deuterotheme and which are used 
as sbs. Such forms might have been the substructure out of which 
the pattern could grow. I think it can be shown that there is n° 
evidence of the use of leik ‘‘corpse’’ as a deuterotheme of any kind, 
either historically or contemporaneously to Wulfila, which would 
have provided the ground-form syntactically, and from which, 0 
what would have to be frequent use, the semantic development vf 
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‘“corpse’’ to ‘‘gestalt’’ to semantically empty adj. suffix could have 
taken place. There are only two cases of compounds in leik where 
the resultant form is used as a sb. The one is man-leik and the other 
is ga-leik- (which has varying grammatical endings). These can 
profitably be examined rather closely. 

man(n)leika, mase. n. stem (the form is of interest) : used in the 
nom. in Mark 12.16: ip eis atberun, jah qap du im: hwis ist sa 
manleika jah so ufarmeleins?: ot d5€ iveyxav, zal Aéyer adtois: Tivos 
jjeizwv avty xal 1 éxryoapy;: ‘‘And they brought it. And he saith 
unto them, Whose image (lit. ‘mirror likenness’) is this, and this 
superscription?’’; aecus. Luke 20.24: hwis habaip manleikan jah 
ufarmeli?: tivog €yeu eixova: ‘‘Whose image (mirror likeness) and 
superscription has it?’’; also accus. in I Corinth. 15.49: jah swaswe 
berum mannleikan pis airpeinins, bairaima jah frisaht pis himina- 
kundins: tiv eixdva tov yoixov: ‘‘ And as we have borne the image 
of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.’’ 

Here we indeed seem to have a deuterothematic use of -leik with 
a meaning close to ‘‘Gestalt’’: Streitberg glosses it ‘‘Bild.’’ But 
before constructing a gloss, let us search the underlying Gr. eixwv 
of which manleika is in each case a translation. The late use of 
cikon, ikon represents a development in religion. The basic use of 
simv can be found under Walde-Pokorny (1.233) weik, where it 
shows an exact equivalent to ‘‘like,’’ ‘‘resemble’’ and further shows 
a verbal matrix. The word eixmv appears to be a substantivized 
present participle of the recorded Homeric étoxw, toxw ‘‘compare, 
liken.’ The following forms also appear (F)eixehoc, (F)ixedoc 
“like, similar’’; émvetxeAos ‘completely alike’’; éxteixys ‘‘suited to, 
sorted with, conformable to.’’ 

This document we have before us was not produced in a vacu- 
um. It was written by an historical figure whom we know to have 
been a great master of language, both of his own and of the Greek 
in which he had received his education. He knew that when he was 
translating eixmv he was dealing with a word of basic semantic 
content ‘‘likeness.’’ In the Greek Gospel, Christ is not asking whose 
“image,’’ ‘‘ Bild,’’ ‘‘form,’’ or ‘‘gestalt’’ is on the coin, but rather, 
whose ‘‘likeness’’ or ‘‘mirror resemblance’’ (see ingaleikon above, 
p. 283). Wulfila used a substantivised adj., the adj. that underlay 
the verb leikon ‘‘liken unto,’’ historically, grammatically and se- 
mantically a parallel form to eixmv. If he had not been thus exact, 
and if he had wanted to use a word for ‘‘Bild’’ or ‘‘gestalt’’ and 
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not ‘‘likeness,’’ he had, as I have shown above, exact words to use: 
stuns, skauns, and further, wlits ‘‘face or form.’’ He chose the word 
he did because he was rendering the underlying Greek with com- 
plete and delicate accuracy. 

The final piece of evidence and, indeed, normally the only piece 
of evidence adduced in this argument is ga-leik-. An inspection of 
any of the articles after Kluge will show galeik- ovcowpos ‘‘co-cor- 
poreality’’ instanced as sufficient and convincing proof that the 
adj. suffix -leiks had its origin in the sb. lek ‘‘eorpse.’’ But not 
one of these documents will show that phonologically and morpho- 
logically there are two sb. compounds: *galeika, sb. masc. n-stem 
‘*eo-corporeality’’ and *galeiki, sb. neut. ia-stem ‘‘likeness.’’ The 
other form galeiks, adj. a-stem has been discussed (p. 280 f.). Let 
us examine these two forms. 

*galeik-a, mase. occurs only once, in the ace. pl. showing -n. 
Ephes. 3.6: wisan piudos gaarbjans jah galeikans jah gadailans 
gahaitis is in Xristau Iesu pairh aiwaggeljon: elvar ta Ebvy ovyzAr- 
eovdua xal ovoowua xal ovppétoya tijs éxayyehiag avtod év Xouot@ 
"Tnood d1a tov evayyediov: ‘‘That the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, 
and of the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by 
the Gospel.’’ 

Here, in this unique case, we have a compound in which the see- 
ond element is ‘‘corpse, body.’’ But note that it is a sb. compound 
and is not used adjectivally, and therefore is still not evidence of 
the existence of even a single bahuvrihi compound. If there had 
been a time, however, when there were many of such sb. compounds, 
the adj. use could have come from it. But this form is not a relic 
of the past. It is an -n stem, and masc., while leik is a neut. a-stem. 
This word is not only unique, but thoroughly contemporary, illus- 
trating nothing about the past. It is formed by analogy with its 
companions in context, gaarbjans and gadailans; it is a lexico- 
graphical fabrication created by Wulfila ad hoc to deal with the 
theologically sound but linguistically impossible and logically im- 
probable idea of co-corporeality. It is a translation into theological 
controversy (the Arian-Goths) and not solely into Gothic. There- 
fore as evidence in this problem it must be highly suspect. For the 
rest, it is a late construction, contemporary to Wulfila, and thus 
no illustration of a process so far back in time as to leave no trace 
except this form; that it is a hapax legomenon and a violation of 
any pattern to which it might be fitted would make it at least 
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slightly fallacious to use this form as the sole evidence of the Kluge 
hypothesis. And such is precisely what Kluge and his followers do; 
for they scrupulously ignore the other and very ramified usage of 
the root -levk-. 

The grammatical form of this word *ga-leik-a? n-stem, masc. sb., 
is parallel to manleika, but the Greek behind the two words shows 
that the second elements in the Gothic words are two semantically 
different homophones. The former word seems to me to be an un- 
deniable coinage by Wulfila to handle troublesome Greek words in 
subtle theological contexts. He used -leik oacE, o@ua ‘‘flesh, body’’ 
in one case and -leik Suovos, cixwv ‘‘like, likeness’’ in the other case 
and was quite clear about it. Just how clear he was can be shown 
by inspecting the form *galeiki ‘‘likeness’’ which is never men- 
tioned in discussions of this problem. 

*galeiki sb. neut. ja-stem, ‘‘likeness’’: Romans 8.3: unte pata un- 
mahteigo witodis, in pammei siuks was pairh leik, gup seinana sunu 
insandjands in galeikja leikis frawaurhtais jah bi frawaurht ga- 
wargida frawaurht in leika: t0 yao adbvatov tov vouov, év © hotéver 
bia tis oaexds, 6 Bed tov EavTOD Vidv TEUWas Ev OuOLWLATL CaExds 
duagtiac xal reol Guagtias xatéxoivev tHv duaotiav Ev i oagxt: ‘‘For 
what the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God sending his own son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh.’’ 

Here ‘‘likeness’’ or ‘‘appearance’’ alone is meant by -leik-, and any 
idea of ‘‘gestalt’’ or ‘‘body’’ must be avoided, because leik ‘‘flesh, 
corpse,’’ the other homophone, is also in this passage. If they had 
any connection with each other (i.e., if *galeika ovoowuos was not 
a hapax but the index of wide use and thus a bridge form), the 
passage would be a meaningless jumble. Here above, then, -letk- 
“‘like’’ and leik ‘‘flesh’’ clearly stand apart. 

Even more telling, however, is the next passage in which -letk- 
‘‘like’’ is used in a clear contradistinction to the idea of ‘‘form”’ 
or ‘‘gestalt’’ in the same passage (Philipp. 2.7): ak sik silban 
uslausida, wlit skalkis nimands, in galeikja manne waurpans: GAA’ 
éavtov éxévwoev poogiv dovdAov Aabwv, év duowpatt avdow@nwv 
yevouevocs : ‘But he made himself of no reputaticn, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men.”’ 
Here poegyy ‘‘gestalt’’ is rendered by wlit, and éuoudpati ‘‘same- 
ness, likeness’’ is rendered by galeikja. It is thus quite clear that 
the contemporary hapax *galeika ‘‘co-bodiedness’’ does not illus- 
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trate an old process, and there is no bridge form -leik- ‘‘gestalt”’ 
available. 

The argument may now be summarized: there are homophones 
in Gothic in the phonetie form [lik]. One is a substantive and 
shows signs of being a very old form. It consistently means ‘‘flesh, 
body, dead fieshly body, corpse.’’ Even in its own usage, the mean- 
ing ‘‘body’’ is secondary to ‘‘flesh’’ and ‘‘earrion’’ (this latter 
fact is completely borne out in OE). There is no trace of a devel- 
oped meaning ‘‘gestalt.’’ This form does not appear in any com- 
pound, either as a prototheme, a deuterotheme or a root. There is 
no trace of older compounding of this word from which a bahuvrihi 
type could have grown. There is no trace of any kind of bahuvrihi 
usage with this form. There is one exception to this statement, the 
deuterothematic use of lek ‘‘human body’’ in *galeika. By con- 
text and form this is shown to be a unique, ad hoc and very late 
coinage illustrating no process, but showing that such a form could 
occur, but in fact did not except at this late date. Without such 
wide occurrence no ground form for semantic extension could exist. 
The elements for such compounding are available in Gothic at the 
time we have it, and such compounding is a native contemporary 
process. Negative evidence does not preclude, but certainly does 
not demonstrate, an older lost usage. 

The other homophone finds its widest independent use as an adj. 
It seems to be developed from an older verbal usage and is found 
with the intensive verbal prefix ga- ‘‘completely.’’ Its meaning 
range is wide, which would be expected from its frequent occurrence, 
but basically connected: ‘‘things sorted together because they look 
alike, equal measures of grain, perhaps’’; or with Wood, ‘‘things 
levelled and one thing sorted with or suited to another.’’ Things, 
therefore, that are a-like (the a- is still mildly verbal in ModE). 
Then there is ‘‘mirror resemblance, likeness,’’ which can be wil- 
fully misconstrued as ‘‘gestalt’’ except for the Greek substratum. 
The last, developed meaning, ‘‘to like someone’’ can be shown to 
be a part of this range by the use of implied comparison in the 
syntax: ‘‘it likes to me’’:: ‘‘I like it.’’ On its own phonological 
basis it is as old a form as any other. It oceurs interchangeably 
with swaswe and seems to be a part of the major comparative 
systems in Gme., simile and metaphor. In usage it shows an over- 
whelmingly higher percentage of moral and metaphorical aspects 
of comparison than physical. 
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It is widely used as a root to form weak verbal systems; it is also 
used as a deuterotheme. Every occurrence in Gothie of the deu- 
terotheme [lik] can be shown to be an example of this second homo- 
phone except the sb. *galeika. This basic adjectival use, and its 
use as an adj. in a deuterothematic position allowed its semantic 
range to become so generalized that it can be called an adj. suffix. 
(In other dialects the use was so wide and frequent as to make it 
the adj. suffix par excellence). When used as an adj. suffix in 
Gothie it causes a consistent metaphorical, moral, or mental ex- 
tension of the underlying meaning of the base to which it is 
added.'* This is consistent with its development from an adj. mean- 
ing ‘‘like’’ (and at least very unlikely, if not impossible, if it de- 
veloped from a noun meaning ‘‘fleshly body,’’ even if there had 
been an intervening meaning ‘‘gestalt’’). This is also generally 
true in OE’ where héah ‘‘physically high or tall’’ becomes with 
-lic, héahlic ‘‘eminent, distinguished.’’ If the underlying form al- 
ready has such extended meaning, the suffix adds nothing, seman- 
tically, but merely shows adjectival usage. 

The consequences of this demonstration is that we are prepared 
to take a step towards the solution of the problem posed by Kluge 
(NS § 247) : 

In den iltesten historischen phasen der germ. dialekte finden wir zahlreiche 
ansitze zur ausbildung neuer suffixe, die auf selbstandigen worten beruhen... 
leider fehlt jede genauere untersuchung tiber den mutmasslichen gang der aus- 
bildung und verbreitung dieser suffixe, die mehrfach in jiingeren perioden des 
germ. eine ausdehnung auf kosten vieler alteren adjectiv-suffixe gewinnen. 
All adjective suffixes that fit the definition above can be traced in 
OE and in Gothic, now, to words that were once themselves adjs., 
and, as well, adjs. that bear a close resemblance to or coincidence 
with an older verbal use. From here it may be possible to get an 
insight into one linguistic process in the Gme. dialects. 


14The semantic argument is basic to the Kluge position. See Karl Uhler’s 
Die Bedeutungsgleichheit der altenglischen Adjektiva and Adverbia mit und 
ohne -lic, lice, Heidelberg, 1926, pp. 62-3. 

15There is not yet an unequivocal answer to this problem. Schén (see note 1) 
demonstrates in a convincing, though limited way (75-6 § 118) the consistent 
metaphorical extension. Uhler’s work in opposition to Schén examines 33 out 
of the 1049 OE adjs. in -lic. The evidence is carelessly selected, and the argu- 
ment unconvincing. For a discussion see Walker (under note 1), 385-9. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF SPANISH ASPERIEGA, ESPERIEGA 


By YaKkov MALKIEL 
University of California 


I. The Problem 


There exists a species of apple in Spain or a portion of that 
country called manzana asperiega or simply asperiega.’ It is de- 
scribed thus by the authoritative Academy Dictionary: ‘‘de forma 
bastante aplastada, carne granulosa y sabor agrio, que generalmente 
se emplea para hacer sidra.’’* A variety of this species is known 
under the name of asperiega bastarda.* Some lexicographers would 
make us believe that this species is identical with the rennet-apple,* 
and a few etymological studies, presently to be discussed, are based 
on that premise ;° yet accurate botanical descriptions seem to rule 
out this possibility. For persons as little familiar with the techni- 
calities of pomiculture as is the writer of these lines, two facts 
stand out: first, the rennet (commonly called reineta in Spanish) 
is an exquisite kind of apple offered as dessert while the asperiega 


1The substantival use has lately been prevalent, according to the Enciclo- 
pedia universal ilustrada, xxi, 192. 

2R. Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de la lengua espaiola, 16th ed. (Madrid, 
1936-39), p. 816; the Diccionario Histérico, 1, 879, quotes Colmeiro as identify- 
ing asperiega with peraza silvestre and maguilla. 

8See L. Tolhausen’s Spanish-German dictionary, s. v.: ‘‘Borsdorfer Apfel.’’ 

4This identification seems to go back to Tolhausen and was later endorsed 
by R. J. Slaby, Worterbuch der spanischen und deutschen Sprache (Leipzig, 
1932), p. 66. Older dictionaries offer entirely different translations: ‘‘sort of 
apple of a pleasant taste, though somewhat sourish’’ (Pineda, 1740) ; ‘‘ espace 
de pomme d’un godt un peu apre’’ (J. L. B. Cormon, 1800) ; ‘‘herber Apfel’’ 
(Franceson, 1858); ‘‘sauerlicher Apfel’’ (Booch-Arkassy, 1863). Notice also 
the translation of Fr. reinette, E. rennet: ‘‘especie de manzana’’ (Cormon, 
1800); ‘‘manzana de reina’’ (Capmany, 1805); ‘‘reyneta’’ (H. Neuman, 
1802). 

‘This is especially true of the notes of J. Jud and L. Spitzer, presently to 
be mentioned. 

¢Manzana reineta is thus described by the Academy Dictionary: ‘‘gruesa, 
aromosa, de color dorado y carne amarillenta, jugosa y de sabor muy grato.’’ 
More information is provided by the Enciclopedia universal ilustrada, L, 392, 
which distinguishes between reineta de costillas (‘‘de sabor acidulo muy agra- 
dable’’), reineta de Inglaterra (‘‘fruto azucarado, algo acidulo’’), reineta do- 
rada o amarilla (‘‘fruto muy jugoso azucarado acidulo’’), reineta de la corona 
(‘‘jugo azucarado agridulce y perfumado’’), and reineta gris (‘‘fruto jugoso, 
azucarado y finamente acidulo’’). Notice Ast. raneta ‘‘variedad de manzana 
de regular tamafio y buen sabor’’ (B. Vigén, p. 254). 
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is one of the less appreciated kinds, largely used for the prepara- 
tion of cider ; second, the flavors of the different varieties of rennets 
range from sugar-sweet to mildly acidulous, while the asperiega 
is decidedly sour. 

The corresponding fruit-tree is called manzano asperiego or 
asperiego for short. There exists moreover the variant forms es- 
periega and esperiego used as substantives and as adjectives (to 
qualify manzana, manzano). The Academy Dictionary, by its man- 
ner of listing, implies that the forms with as- are primary and 
those with es- are secondary. This is a fact to be remembered, al- 
though what is now known as the prevalent form may in a distant 
past very well have been an infrequent variant. 

The record of the four formations in literature has been distres- 
singly fragmentary, no doubt as the result of the limited fitness 
of this species of apple for the tables of the privileged classes and 
of connoisseurs, whose needs the authors of ancient culinary treatises 
attempted to meet. Asperiega occurs in a romance by Anastasio 
Pantale6n de Ribera (1600-1629) : 


Al fin la asperiega de oro 
condenando las beldades 

de Juno, Palas i Venus 

la diera el mas recto Paris.7 


The compilers of the Diccionario de Autoridades, in commenting 
upon this example in the year 1726, add that the form most com- 
monly used in their own time is esperiega. In the edition of 1770, 
the statement of the Academy Dictionary is slightly modified to 
the effect that asperiega and esperiega are on the same footing. 
Not only dictionaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
available to me, but even relatively late compilations such as those 
by F. Sobrino (1721) and Captain John Stevens (1726) know noth- 
ing of this word-family; nor has any help been derived from the 
consultation of numerous dialect glossaries. 

Measured by this scarcity of factual information, the attention 
paid to these obscure formations by students of historical linguistics 
may well be termed quite disproportionate. Some one of the forms 
is invariably registered in the section of our historical grammars 
devoted to the suffix -iego, of disputed origin.* As for the stems in- 
~ ?The excerpt is offered by the Diccionario de Autoridades and the Diccio- 
nario Histérico; see also A. Pantaleén de Ribera, Obras, ed. R. de Balbin Lucas 
(Madrid, 1944), 1, 188-189 (Romance xx). 


8W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, 4 vols. (Paris, 1890- 
1906), 11, 500-501: esperiego; F. Hanssen, Gramdatica histérica de la lengua 
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volved, opinions are at variance. The Diccionario Histérico (1, 
879) derives asperiega from dspero ‘‘harsh, sour,’’ as did Meyer- 
Liibke in 1894° and as had done, decades before him, P. F. Mon- 
lau,’ following, in turn, the still earlier interpretation by the Dic- 
cionario de Autoridades (1726).'' In a eritical note on the latter 
dictionary, the eighteenth-century scholar Fray Martin Sarmiento 
disagreed with the learned body on the etymon of asperiega;'* ac- 
”? or Hes- 
peria, the poetical name given by Greeks to Italy and by Romans 


cording to him, the base involved was either aper ‘‘boar 


to Spain. This note remained unpublished until 1928 and would, 
indeed, not have deserved mention, were it not for the unsuspected 
revival of one of the two alternate theories by a contemporary 
writer. 


In the years 1912-1914, a Latin text of the Carolingian period, 
the so called Capitulare de villis, was subjected to close serutiny 
by a number of Romance scholars in an effort to localize it, chiefly 
on the basis of its seventieth paragraph, containing the names of 
a number of plants: included among several not easily identifiable 
species of apples was the obscure name sperauca. Jakob Jud tried 
to connect this fancifully spelled word with Sp. esperiega.** Leo 
Spitzer, elaborating on Jud’s note, made a sweeping statement on 
the connection between esperiega and Hesperia, the ancient land 


castellana (Halle, 1913), p. 154: asperiego; V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de 
gramatica historica castellana (Burgos, 1914), p. 195: esperiego; J. Alemany 
Bolufer, Tratado de la formacién de palabras en la lengua castellana (Madrid, 
1920), p. 77: asperiego. 

9 Loe. cit. 

10P, F. Monlau, Diccionario etimoldégico de la lengua castellana (Buenos 
Aires, 1941; reprint of the second edition of 1881), p. 370: asperiego ‘‘ nombre 
de un manzano y de su fruto algo Aspero 0 agrio’’; p. 678: esperiego ‘‘v. aspe- 
riego; por el cambio de @ en e, recuérdese espdrrago de asparagus.’’ 

11Asperiega: ‘‘manzana agradable al gusto por tener una puntica de agrio 
que le hace muy sabrosa y, por lo que tiene de asperillo, se dijo asperiella.’’ 

12S8ee his ‘‘Reflexiones sobre el Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana que 
compuso la Real Academia Espafiola en el afio de 1726,’’ BRAE, xv (1928), 
26: ‘‘asperiega o esperiega, se deduce de aper, acaso de Hesperides.’’ 

13J. Jud, ‘‘ Esperiego,’’ RFE, vit (1920), 370: ‘*‘No aciertan los comenta- 
dores y botdnicos a explicar la especie manzanil spirauca [sic] . . . Ahora 
creo haber encontrado el equivalente de spirauca en el castellano. Los diccio- 
narios espanioles registran esperiego ‘manzana que da renetas’; -iega ‘manzana 
reneta’... 3; Sera el tema de esperiego idéntico al de asperiega ‘manzana 
Aspera’? Sea como quiera, de todas maneras consta que el cast. esperiego esta 
documentado por spirauca ya en el siglo VIII; sera muy dificil decidir, sin 
embargo, si -auca sélo presenta una mala grafia (@ca) del copista o si el autor 
del Capitulare de Villis reproduce una forma realmente oida.’’ 
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associated with the fabulous tree of the golden apples.’* Specifically, 
Spitzer claimed that asperiega, if actually an offshoot of dspero, 
would not have broken away from such a firmly entrenched word- 
family by shifting its initial vowel; that *hespert-aecus may ap- 
propriately have been coined by erudite Spanish botanists and may 
subsequently have penetrated into the vernacular of the Carolingi- 
an Empire where it underwent the usual distortions. 

Meyer-Liibke, who had altogether omitted asperiega and espe- 
riega from the original edition of his Romanisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch (1911-1920), took up the problem in the revised edi- 
tion (1930-1935). The formations were no longer listed under asper 
(No. 708), but under Hesperia (No. 4120)** and, surprisingly 
enough, under spirauca (No. 8157a) ;'* it is unusual to see a bar- 
baric graph listed as a base and doubly regrettable to see it further 
distorted by a modern etymologist (the Capitulare speaks of spe- 
rauca). The alignment of the opposing parties, then, is very clear- 
cut: on the one side we have the Spanish Academy, adhering for 
over two centuries to its original dictum, and, closely dependent 
upon it, Monlau; on the other side we have Fray Martin Sarmiento 
and, possibly in involuntary company with him, Spitzer; Jud does 
not participate directly in the debate; Meyer-Liibke changes sides 
in the course of the controversy, without adding a substantial con- 
tribution of his own. 

The purpose of the present essay is to determine which of the 


141,, Spitzer, ‘‘ Notas etimolégicas,’’ RFE, x (1923), 171-172: ‘‘Si le spi- 
rauca du Capitulare de Villis représente vraiment l’esp. esperiega . . . nous 
devons remonter 4 un *speraecus dont le radical n’est pas encore élucidé. 
Asp(e)ro (efr. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm., ul, 411) ne semble pas pouvoir 
entrer en question, car pourquoi le scribe aurait-il déformé une dérivation 
d’un mot aussi usuel? Or, esperiega ‘reinette’ ne contiendrait-il pas le terme 
géographique Hesperia ‘Espagne’ (p. ex., chez Horace)? Le Hesperidum mala 
ou poma étaient des pommes d’or, et la reinette est précisément couleur d’or 
(une sorte s’appelle Goldrenetten en allemand). Le suffixe ibéroroman -aecus 
marquant la provenance géographique (gall-ego, ete.) s’accorderait bien avec 
un radical désignant la péninsule: on comprend qu’un *hesperi-aecus forgé 
par de savants botanistes espagnols pouvait étre mécompris et déformé dans 
la langue populaire du royaume carlovingien.’’ As will be seen from our dis- 
cussion, every single statement in this note can be refuted. 

15Hesperia ‘*Spanien.’’ Ablt.: sp. espertega ‘‘Art Apfel’’ .. . ‘*(Zu- 
sammenhang mit spirauca im Capitulare de Villis . . . ware wohl nur unter 
Voraussetzung eines Schreibfehlers méglich).’’ 

16Spirauca ‘‘Art Apfel.’’ Sp. esperiega ‘‘Renette’’ [with inaccurate bib- 
liographic reference]. ‘‘Die Zusammenstellung ist nur méglich, wenn das im 
Capitulare de Villis fiir aeca [sic] vorkommende Wort in seinem Ausgang ver- 
schrieben ist.’’ 
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two explanations so far proposed holds water; whether any indis- 
putable derivatives from dspero show tendencies to replace as- by 
es-; to what extent the vacillation between as- and es- pervaded 
the Old Spanish lexicon; just how the two conflicting interpreta- 
‘tions fit into the general cultural pattern of ancient Spain; and 
whether some recent researches on the background of the Capitu- 
lare de villis are apt to throw new light on the conceivable rela- 
tionship between sperauca and asperiega, esperiega. Clearly, if ds- 
pero is the etymon, the name of the tree was modeled on the name 
of the fruit, in imitations of such pairs as manzana ~ manzano, 
naranja ~ naranjo, cereza ~ cerezo; if Hesperia is the etymon, 
the whole point becomes irrelevant. 


II. The Word-Family of Latin asper in Ibero-Romance 


Aspero, the Hispanic descendant of Lat. asper, -a, -wm, is the 
center of a well-established word-family ; it is essential to be fully 
acquainted with its structure before one pronounces on the etymol- 
ogy of asperiega, esperiega.’ Aspero itself means ‘‘harsh (to the 
tactile sense) ; sharp, erect, pricking; uneven, rugged (of the ter- 
rain) ; unpleasant to taste’* or hearing; stormy (of the weather) ; 


17In Low Latin, there arose a wealth of derivatives from asper showing 
syncope of the post-tonic vowel: asprdatilis, aspratira, asprid, asprédd, see 
Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 2nd ed. (Paris, 
1939), pp. 79-80. In Old Spanish there existed side by side with the Latinizing 
form dspero also the vernacular form aspro, which organically perpetuated the 
Low Latin tradition. Cf. aspro: Santa Maria Egipciaca (prose), fol. 10ro; 
Enperador Ottas, ch. xli; Carlos Maynes, ch. xxxi. Aspreza is illustrated by the 
Dice. Hist. from Pérez de Guzman, Proverbios, xii, and the Cancionero de H. 
del Castillo, 1, 165; add A. de Palencia, Triunfo militar, ed. Fabié, p. xi. 
Asprilla is the name of various plants and should be added to REW3 709: 
*asperella (where only Italian, Raeto-Romance, and French reflexes are regis- 
tered). The name of the Turkish coin G&oxgov in Modern Greek was in Spanish 
either aspro (V. Diaz Taneco de Fregenal, Palinodia de la nefanda y fiera 
nacion de los turcos, ed. 1547, fol. 35r0; A. de Herrera y Tordesillas, Historia 
general del mundo del tiempo de Felipe el Segundo, ed. 1601-1612, 1, viii, see 
DH) or else dspero, especially in reports of travelers like Clavijo and C. de 
Villalén (?) and later in Cervantes’ plays and in J. Tamayo’s Costumbres 
de Berberia. Association with ‘dspero ‘‘hard, harsh’’ is clearly involved, either 
through allusion at the hard metal, as Covarrubias surmised (notice his men- 
tion of nummus asper) or else through reference to the hardness, heartless- 
ness of the Turks; see note 72 to my article ‘‘The Etymology of Spanish 
terco,’’ to appear in PMLA. Aspro has been preserved in Maragateria, Cepeda, 
and La Cabrera; see S. Alonso Garrote’s word-list, 2nd ed., p. 150. 

18The Diccionario Histérico, 1, 881, documents this special shading of the 
meaning from B. de las Casas, San Juan de la Cruz, the Comedia La Lena, 
Cervantes, Cobo, and Melo; it is likely, however, that it can be produced from 
earlier sources, since it is recorded in Latin and French (dpre) as well. 
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fierce, dogged (speaking of fighting) ; stern, severe, unfriendly.’’? 
Derivatives include :*° 

(a) Several abstract substantives, especially Sp. Ptg. aspereza 
‘tharshness, ruggedness, unevenness,’’ with numerous possibilities 
of specialization (‘‘hoarseness, uneven handwriting, blunt say- 
ing’’) ;?? the Latinism asperidad, which attained to some impor- 
tance in the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries ;** infrequent as- 
perez, attested in an ancient Boccaccio translation ;** asperura, 
which enjoyed circulation from the thirteenth to the middle of the 
sixteenth century (being outlived by its antonyms lisuwra and ter- 
sura) ;** and asperedumbre, with its variants aspredumbre and 
esperedumbre, all three found in different manuscripts of Las siete 
partidas*® and traceable to Lat. asperitudd,”* as is also true of Ptg. 
asperidao. 


194spero is documented in the Dicc. Hist., 1, 880-882, from several medieval 
sources, so that it coexisted with, rather than followed upon, aspro; notice 
the quotations from the Partidas, D. Juan Manuel, the Gran conquista de 
ultramar, the Romances viejos, the Crénica de D. Alvaro de Luna, H. del 
Pulgar, J. del Encina, Lucas Fernandez. Add: Barlan e Josapha, fols. 96vo, 
1llvo; Castro, Glosarios latino-espaioles de la Edad Media, E 1940. Aspera- 
mente is documented in the Dicc. Hist., 1, 877, from the Partidas, the Gran 
conquista de ultramar, the Cancionero de Baena, Santillana, and many fifteenth 
century writings; add Guillelme, fol. 47ro. 

20Only a fraction of the available sources have been tapped so as not to 
increase the size of the article; DH stands for Diccionario Histérico. 

21Aspereza, presumably less ancient than asperedumbre, has at all times 
since the beginning of literary records been the dominant derivative; ef. 
Primera crénica general, p. 703b; General estoria, 1, 276a, 350b; Conde Lu- 
canor, p. 20; Caballero Zifar, p. 217; Leomarte, Sumas de historia troyana, 
p. 61; Barlan e Josapha, fols. 103vo, 152vo, 205r0; Rimado de palacio, N, 
1132b, 1325d; Cancionero de Baena, pp. 337, 390, 590; Confisién del amante, 
fol. 26r0; A. de Palencia, Batalla campal, p. 51; a multitude of other examples 
in the Dice. Hist. 

22The Dicc. Hist., 1, 879, offers documentation from F. Pérez de Guz- 
min (?), Valerio de las historias, ed. 1543, p. 3; P. Diaz de Toledo, Proverbios 
de Séneca, ed. 1482, fol. 53r0; A. de Cartagena, Traduccién de Séneca, 1, vi; 
Vigo, Cirugia, ed. 1537; Cauliaco, Cirugia, ed. 1555, fol. 2lvo; also G. Herrera, 
Fernandez de Santaella, Fray B. Pacheco, D. Graciaén, and Garcia Conde; 
that is, preéminently from the pen of translators and of imitators of classical 
writers as well as of scientists, principally physicians and surgeons; add F. 
de Herrera, Poesias, ed. Garcia de Diego, line 3170: ‘‘En l’asperidad del 
bosque espeso.’’ 

23Boceaccio, Mujeres ilustres, ed. 1528, fol. 79vo, ch. xxxvi (DH). 

24Libro de los caballos, ed. G. Sachs (Madrid, 1936), pp. 40, 63; Vida e 
costumbres de los viejos fildsofos, p. 161; E. de Villena, Arte cisoria, ed. 1879, 
pp. 35, 86 (DH); Fray A. Montesino, Vita Christi del Cartujano (1503), vol. 
I, fols. 32vo, 87ro (DH); P. Mejia, Historia imperial y cesdrea (1545), ‘‘ Vida 
de Justiniano,’’ iv (DH). 

25See Partidas, 1, i, 18; A. M. Burriel, Paleografia espafola, ed. 1758, p. 
260 (DH). 

26This word appears in the works of the Roman physician Celsus. 
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(b) Several verbal derivatives, such as asperear ‘‘to have a sour 
taste,’’*** anciently also ‘‘to become harsh or hoarse,’’?? ‘‘to make 
acid,’’®* ‘‘to exasperate,’’*® with the corresponding substantive as- 
pereamiento. Cf. Braz.-Ptg. asperejar ‘‘to behave rudely,’’ 
Amer.-Sp. asperear ‘‘to have a harsh surface.’’*? In the twelfth act 
of La Celestina the rare ancient verb asperecer is found.** It is more 
than likely that Salam. escarearse, escariarse ‘‘asperearse la piel y 
llagarse por excesiva frialdad y aspereza del aire’’ (Lamano y 
Beneite) is a distortion of *esparearse, asperearse; the interchange 
of stops in Ibero-Romance should not cause surprise, and the shift 
asper- > espar- is on record in unmistakably authentic forma- 
tions.** 


(ec) Asperiello served as a diminutive in Old Spanish (Berceo, 
Milagros de Nuestra Seftora, quatr. 434d: ‘‘Mas era la entrada un 
poco asperiella’’) and was so used as late as L. Fernandez de Mora- 
tin,*> with the modified form of the suffix. At present the substan- 
tive asperillo denotes the sourish taste of fruits not yet fully ripe 
or the acidulous flavor of foods or drinks; an alternate derivative 
is asperete (Diccionario de Autoridades). Asperilla (and its vari- 
ant form asprilla) is the vernacular name for several plants; as- 
pérula ‘‘woodruff’’ is the erudite term of botanists; these Hispanic 
offshoots should have been recorded in REW®* No. 709 (asperula, 
*asperella) .2** 


26aA. de Pagés, Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana, 1, 654, quotes from 
Alejandro Olivan: ‘‘Estas frutas siempre asperean un poco.’’ 

27Gordonio, Medicina, 1, iii; Iv, iii (DH). 

28C, Oudin: ‘‘asprir, rendre aspre et rude, enaigrir’’; Franciosini: ‘‘ innas- 
prire, incrudelire.’’ 

29Confisién del amante, fol. 36vo; Nebrija (1492); La Celestina, act xii 
(DH); Cristébal Lozano, Los reyes nuevos de Toledo, iv, xii [middle of the 
17th century] (DH). 

s0Translated by Oudin ‘‘exacerbation, asprissement’’; but Nebrija listed 
the variant asperamiento ‘‘exasperatio.’’ 

31C, de Figueiredo, Novo diciondrio da lingua portuguesa, 4th ed. (Lisbon, 
1925), 1, 202-203. 

32F, J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos (Mexico, 1942), 
I, 147. 

33See the edition in Clasicos castellanos, xxi, 99. 

34Cf, Gal. esparén ‘‘whetstone,’’ registered in REW3 No. 708 (asper). 

35F, Ruiz Morcuende, Vocabulario de D. Leandro Fernandez de Moratin 
(Madrid, 1945), 1, 159: ‘‘asperillo es de condicién y amargo de respuestas.’’ 

35aM, Asin Palacios, Glossario de voces romances registradas por un botdnico 
anénimo hispano-musulman (Madrid and Granada, 1943), § 46, mentions 
Mozar. aspor: ‘‘su nombre . . . debidésele dar por lo rudo o intenso de su olor, 
semejante al de la valeriana o del jengibre y que hace estornudar y toser.’’ 
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(d) Asperén in American Spanish is an adjective facetiously 
augmentative: ‘‘harmlessly harsh, none too indelicate.’’** In the 
literary idiom, the word, on record since the sixteenth century,*" 
has been defined as ‘‘arenisca que se emplea en los usos generales 
de construccién y también en piedras de amolar’’ (Dicc. Hist.) ; 
in the dialects it stands chiefly for ‘‘whetstone, hone.’’ The under- 
lying image is that of a stone with a harsh surface. Since in Pied- 
mont asprén ‘‘whetstone’’ has been identified (REW* No. 708), it 
is permissible to assume the existence of *asp(e)ré, -dnis in the 
rural speech of wide portions of the Roman Empire. Interesting 
regional variant forms in the Iberian Peninsula include Gal. es- 
paron, Arag. aspron (beside aspro, asprura; see Pardo Asso), and 
San. esperdn.*® 

There exists a noteworthy pair of homonyms of asperén, esperon. 
A sharp protruding piece of iron attached to the bow of an ancient 
galley, used to ram and sink an enemy vessel, was called esperdn, 
esporon, and espolén in Spanish; if It. sperone is the immediate 
source,*® espordn and espolén are explicable as contaminations by 
the word meaning ‘‘spur’’ (the sharp end of an object made of 
metal was the common image). Yet another variant was asperén 
(Guevara) ,*® defined by Oudin as ‘‘bee d’un navire.’’ One may 
argue that the vacillation between asperén ~ esperdn ‘‘whetstone,’’ 
native to Spain, affected the borrowing esperén, giving rise to the 
variant asperén; association with hardness, harshness may have 
played a concomitant role in shaping that variant. 

Would asperiega, esperiega ‘‘sourly apple’’ fit into this word- 
family ? Unquestionably they would, on all accounts. Aspero sig- 


36F, J. Santamaria, loc. cit. 

37Dicc. Hist., 1, 882, offers excerpts from G. Hernandez de Velasco, Los 
doce libros de la Eneida de Virgilio (1557) ; V. Carducho, Didlogo de la pintura 
(1633); and F. de Azara (1746-1821), Descripcién e historia del Paraguay. 
C. Oudin defines asperén as ‘‘une pierre a esguiser’’ (1607). Documentation 
from Juan Valera is provided by Pagés, Gran diccionario, 1, 655. 

38F, Kriiger, Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete 
(Hamburg, 1925), p. 235. Cf. Mozar. aiperén ‘‘species of wild radish’’ (Asin 
Palacios, op. cit., § 570). Ast. espelén ‘whetstone’ is known to me through V. 
Garcia de Diego, Manuel de dialectologia espaiola, p. 164. 

89See the sixteenth edition of the Academy Dictionary, p. 130. J. H. Ter- 
lingen, Los italianismos en espaiiol (Amsterdam, 1943), pp. 42, 217, lists the 
Italianism esperén (ultimately of Langobardie ancestry) with the meaning 
‘‘part of a fortification’’ (Letter of the Duque de Alba, A.D. 1569). Fr. 
esperén and Sp. esperén are both traced to It. sperone by B.-E. Vidos, ‘‘ Re- 
cherches sur 1 histoire et les origines du lexique roman,’’ Neophil., XXXII, 160. 

40A. de Guevara, Arte de navegar, ch. viii: ‘‘A los que andan en el barco 
llaman proeles, y a la nariz de la galera asperén’’ (DH). 
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nifies “‘sour’’ and so do some of its principal offshoots (aspereza, 
asperear). Within the word-family of dspero, there has been a 
definite tendency to replace as- by es-, especially so in formations 
containing such vernacular suffixes as -dn, -ear, and -dumbre: wit- 
ness Gal. esparén, San. esperén ‘‘whetstone’’ beside Sp. asperdn 
(a wavering which paved the way for It. sperone > Sp. esperén, as- 
peron) ; Sal. escarearse, escariarse ‘‘asperearse’’; and OSp. aspere- 
dumbre beside esperedumbre in the different manuscripts of Las 
siete partidas. Asperiega, with its characteristically rural termina- 
tion, was bound to develop a variant form esperiega. Notice that 
-iego, -iega is abundantly documented in substantives and adjectives, 
many of which designate, or qualify designations of, plants, both 
wild and domestic.*? 


III. The Vacillation Between as- and es- 


To provide an adequate account of the extent of the wavering 
between as- and es-,*? essential to the understanding of the relation 
between asperiega and esperiega, we shall discuss separately the 
cases of asc- ~ esc-, asm- ~ esm-, asp- ~ esp-, and ast- ~ est-, 
subdividing each group according as the bases began in as- (1), 
in es- (2), or in s impurum (3) ; special cases will be relegated to 
the end (4). 


(A) asc- ~ ese- 


(1) Ascalonia ~ escalonia, escalotia < Ascalonia (cf. Ascalonica 
in the Capitulare de villis, § 70) ;4° Arag. ascalla ~ escalla < 


41Cf, Sp. judiega ‘‘inferior kind of olive’’; Ptg. leitarega, Gal. laitarego, 
Alav. lechiriega ‘‘plant with a milky sap’’ < Lat. lactdria, cf. the Asturian 
place-name Leitariegos; Sp. masiega, mesiega ‘‘weed growing in fields and 
between the stones of a river bed,’’ related to Sal. mansiega ‘‘reed’’; Ast. 
paniega, paiega ‘‘sorrel’’; Arag. presiego, prisiego, presiega ‘‘peach’’; Ast. 
ramoniega ‘‘late chestnut’’; Andal. vigiriega ‘‘species of grape found around 
MAlaga.’’ Among the adjectives, notice Cacer. (lima) canaveraliega, Mont. 
(tierra) linariega, Andal. (trigo) raspitiego, Bere. (planta) rastriega, Mont. 
(maiz) tempraniego. ; 

42This vacillation was not territorially limited to Spain proper; A. Kuhn, 
‘<Der hocharagonesische Dialekt,’’ RLik, x1 (1936), 110, has gleaned the fol- 
lowing Catalan formations from the maps of A. Griera’s linguistic atlas: 
ascopeta, aspantall, ascoba, aspuma, aspalda, ascalera, ascala, aspiga, asquilla, 
asqueleta, asquena, asteva. ForFrench, ef. auscultdre > OFr. ascolter > Fr. 
écouter; ascalonia > échalotte. 

430udin (1607) offers ascalonia, escalonia, escalofia; Franciosini (1636; 
first ed., 1620): cebolla ascalonia; Le grand dictionaire et trésor de trois lan- 
gues (1640) translates eschalotte by ‘‘escalofia.’’ 
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assula, *ascla;** OSp. asconder*® ~ esconder*® < abscondere 
(there are traces in Spanish of the learned spelling abscon- 
der ;*" the past participle a(b)sco(n)so was contaminated by 
escusar ‘‘to avoid, to stay aloof’’ < excisdre**) ; OSp. ascu- 
char*® ~ escuchar and OPtg. ascwitar ~ escu(t)tar®? < aus- 
cultadre, pronounced ascultdre and, through false regression, 
occasionally spelled abscultare in Low Latin; Arag. asquirar” 


44See Kuhn, RLi#, x1, 110. Cf. in Spanish astilla ~ estilla, from the same 
Latin base. 

45Asconder, ascondido, ascondidamente, ascondedor, ascondimiento, ascon- 
dr(ed)ijo were the dominant forms throughout the Middle Ages; the data of 
the Diccionario Histérico are confirmed by my extracts from Santa Maria 
Egipciaca (prose), Crescentia, Carlos Maynes, Enperador Ottas, Grail Frag- 
ments, Santa Catalina, Placidas, Castro’s Glosarios latino-espatioles de la Edad 
Media, and Confisién del amante; in Cervantes’ time an archaism, but still 
registered by Oudin and Franciosini. Ast. asconder is recorded by B. Vigén, 
p. 343. 

46Rare in Old Spanish: Kalila e Dimna, p. 58 (MS ca. 1400) ; en escondido: 
Confisién del amante, fol. 326ro0; escondidamente: Grail Fragments, fol. 298vo. 
But asconder in Kalila e Dimna, p. 23, and as late as Coleccién de autos (ed. 
Rouanet), 11, 44, 346. 

47In Barlan e Josapha: absconderse (fols. 96ro, 105vo, 1lllvo [twice], 
123r0), abscondido (fols. 122ro [twice], 144r0), abscondidamentre (fol. 161ro) ; 
also in Juan de Castellanos’ Hlegias, see BDHA, Iv, 280. OPtg. absconder: 
Visio de Tundalo, ed. Nunes, RL, vii, 262. 

#8A, Castro, RFE, v (1918), 24; REW3 No. 41: a escuso < abscondere. 
Intermediary stages: en asconso (Fuero Juzgo, DH); vuestro desir asconso 
(Canc. de Baena, DH); a ascuso (Prim. cron. gen., DH); en ascuso (Fuero 
Juzgo, DH); ascusamente: Carlos Maynes, ch. iv, xx, xxxviii; escusar: Placi- 
das, fol. 25vo; Carlos Maynes, ch. xxxv; Ottas, ch. xxxvi; Grail Fragments: 
fols. 252r0, 254vo; Barlan e Josapha, fols. 122vo, 129vo, 200vo, 208vo; escu- 
sacién: Confisién del amante, fols. 47vo, 55ro, 142vo. Did Ast. escoso ‘‘seant, 
searce’’ (cf. escoar ‘‘cesar de dar leche la vaca’’) experience the influence of 
escaso (see B. Vigén, pp. 89, 270)? 

49Primera crénica general and Saber de astronomia (DH); Maria Magda- 
lena, fol. lro; Santa Marta, fol. 4vo; Guillelme, fol. 33vo; Carlos Maynes, ch. 
i, iii, iv (twice); Grail Fragments, fol. 264r0; Barlan e Josapha, fols. 152vo, 
171vo, 186ro; still used in sub-standard speech (Menéndez Pidal, Manual, 6th 
ed., p. 183); ef. Arag. ascuitar, ascutsar (Kuhn). Ascucha ‘‘sentry’’: Prim. 
cron. gen., p. 458b (DH) beside escucha: Kalila e Dimna, p. 97; later, through 
Italian influence, transformed into ascolta (Bernardino de Mendoza, Teérica 
y practica de la guerra, ed. 1595, fol. 68r0, DH) beside escolta: D. Niiiez 
Alba, Didlogos de la vida del soldado (1552) and Mateo Aleman, Guzman de 
Alfarache (see C. Fontecha’s glossary). L. Franciosini listed both ascolta and 
escolta. Leon. ascuchar is included in Alonso Garrote’s word-list, 2nd ed., 
p. 149. 

50Not infrequent in the older language: Elena y Maria, 1. 213; Santa Cata- 
lina, fol. 15ro; Placidas, fol. 29vo; Grail Fragments, fols. 262ro, 264ro, 270ro, 
270vo, 279vo; Barlan e Josapha, fol. 110r0; Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 12434, 
2025a; Confisién del amante, fols. 43vo, 124ro, 191ro; Glosarios latino-espanoles, 
8. v. a[u]|sculto. Cf. OArag. escueyta in ‘‘Refranes del siglo XIV,’’ RFE, 
XIII, 369; Leon. escueitar, recorded by M. C. Casado Lobato, El habla de la 
Cabrera Alta (Madrid, 1948), §§ 12, 34, 57. 

51Ascuitar: Visdo de Tundalo, ed. Nunes, RL, vit, 260. 

52See Kuhn, RLiR, x1, 110. 
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~ OSp. esquirar, esquilar < Goth. *skairan.®* 

(2) Rare ascoger®* ~ common escoger < ex + colligere; Ast. as- 
contra ~ OSp. escontra.*** 

(3) Ascuela (dial.) ~ escuela < schola;** ascriio (dial.) ~ es- 
crino < scrinium;®® ascodritar ~ escodrinar (also escodru- 
nar), ef. Mod. Sp. escudritar < *scritinidre.®’ 

(4) Special case: ascuridad®® beside escuredad, escuridad™® and 
0(b)scuridad.° 


(B) asm- ~ esm- 
(3) OSp. asmal ~ Sp. esmalte < Germ. smalts (the word may 


53The most elaborate, though not the earliest, study is G. Tilander, ‘‘ Origen 
y evolucién del verbo esquilar,’’ St. Neoph., 1x (1936-37), 48-65. 

54Ascoger: A. de Obregén y Cereceda, Triunfos del Petrarca, fol. 115vo 
(DH). 

54aAscontra is registered by M. J. Canellada, El bable de Cabranes (Ma- 
drid, 1944). 

55See T. Navarro Tomas, Cuestionario lingiitstico hispanoamericano, I: Fo- 
nética, morfologia, sintazis (Buenos Aires, 1943), p. 64. 

56 bid. 

57Ascodrinar: D. Juan Manuel, Obras (DH); Barlan e Josapha, fol. 144ro 
(var.). Escodrinar: Kalila e Dimna, p. 59; Barlan e Josapha, fol. 144ro; 
Confisién del amante, fol. 143r0; Glosarios latino-espanoles, s. vv. scrutor, 
rimor. Escodrinable: Barlan e Josapha, fol. 198vo (var.). (El) escodrufo: 
Kalila e Dimna, p. 143. F. Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces castizas 
(Madrid, 1923), pp. 158-159, documents escrudiftiador (Fray Juan de Pineda), 
escrutinio (Polo de Medina), and escutrito (Fray Hieronymo de Lemos, La 
torre de David [1567]). The present day form escudrifar is recorded in the 
sixteenth century. In the Libro de la miseria de homne, notice the contrast 
between escodrinar (77b, 80b) and scodrinar (51c). 

58Barlan e Josapha, fol. 123vo (var.); cf. Ast. ascurecer (Canellada) and 
Mex. ascuro (BDHA, tv, 375). The starting point may have been ascuras (to 
the examples from D. Sanchez de Badajoz, A. de Guevara, A. Rey de Artieda, 
and San Juan de la Cruz, offered by the Diccionario Histérico, add Confisién 
del amante, fol. 137ro, ef. Pietsch’s emendation) < a escuras (J. de Timoneda, 
El patranuelo, ed. Ruiz Morcuende, p. 154), ef. aosadas, a escondidilas, ete. It 
is equally arguable that ascuro and escuro represent two parallel patterns of 
dissimilation of 0(b)scuro, see HR, xiv (1946), 130-137. 

59Escuro was the standard form down to the sixteenth century. Derivatives 
included: escurecer (Guillelme, fol. 42r0; Ottas, ch. xlix; Barlan e Josapha, 
fol. 173r0; Glosarios latino-espanoles, s. vv. caligo, obnubilo, (ob) tenebro, 
obumbro; Confisién del amante, fol. 37lro. Escureza: Bocados de oro, p. 389; 
Villasandino, Canc. cast. del siglo quince, 11, 349a; P. de Cartagena, ibid., 0, 
536a. Escuredad: Libro de tos enganos e asayamientos de las mugeres, 1. 758; 
Disticha Catonis, B (ea. 1470), p. 12. Escureldad: Los quatro dotores de la 
santa eglesia, p. 204. Escoridad (influenced by poridad): Prim. cron. gen., p. 
574b; El caballero del cisne, p. 268. Escuridad, dominant in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, is extant in earlier sources: Barlan e Josapha, fols. 123vo, 
132ro, 189vo; El caballero Zifar, p. 294; Rimado de palacio, E, 148la, 1482a. 
Notice also espital beside hospital (BDHA, Iv, 287). 

60Obscuridad (was the -b- actually pronounced?): Berceo, Sacrificio, 133d; 
Santa Oria, ed. Marden, 93d; Barlan e Josapha, fol. 96ro. Oscuridad; Prim. 
cron. gen., § 79; A. de Palencia, Triunfo militar, p. 42. Oscureldad: Los quatro 
dotores, p. 406 (the -ld- as in cadaldia, peldano). 
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have been transmitted through Italian or Catalan). 
(4) Special case: OSp. asmar, osmar < aestimare (but OFr. es- 
mer ) .? 


(C) asp- ~ esp- 

(1) Sp. espdrrago, Ptg. espargo may go back to the attested vari- 
ant isparagus of Lat. aspar(a)gus < doxdoayos ; notice the con- 
trast to Fr. asperge.®* 

(2) Aspaviento, aspamiento ~ espaviento < expa(v)entare, *ex- 
pamentare (REW® No. 3035), probably through Italian ;** as- 
perecer ~ (d)esperecer < ex + perire;* Sp. asperto ~ esperto 
(distinct from espierto, despierto) < expertus.®® 

(3) Aspelta ~ espelta < spelta;®** asperar ~ esperar < spérare ;°* 
aspernible ~ espernible < spernere;®® OSp. aspesedumbre ~ 
espesedumbre < spissitidine ;*° aspetator (probably suggested 


61Asmal: Marqués de Santillana, Obras, ed. 1852, p. 303 (DH). Italian as 
the channel of transmission is assumed by DH; Catalan, by REW3, 

620Sp. asmar, asmadamente, asmadura, asmadero, asmaduero, asmamiento, 
and asmoso are plentifully documented in DH. The theories of transmission 
stated in REW3 Nos. 246, 6112 require careful verification. 

63Espdrrago and esparraguera are listed by Oudin and Franciosini; es- 
parrago was used by Géngora (Obras poéticas, I, 34). 

64Aspamiento: Fray Damian Cornejo, Crénica serdfica y vida de San Fran- 
cisco (1682-98), DH; aspaventado: J. de Tamayo, Mostrador de la vida hu- 
mana (1679), see Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de voces castizas (Madrid, 1907), 
p. 85; aspaviento: Sanchez de la Ballesta, P. de Ribadeneira, A. de Solis, G. 
Correas, F. de Quevedo, Tirso de Molina, A. Moreto, DH; espaviento: Fran- 
cisco Cascales, Tablas poéticas [1617], see Terlingen, op. cit., pp. 344-345. On 
Mex. espamento, aspamento, see P. Henriquez Urefia, BDHA, Iv, 372. Espa- 
vorecer and espaventable occur in Old Spanish texts. 

65Aspercer: Sanchez del Campo, Passio duorum, ch. i (DH); ef. asperecer 
< dspero in La Celestina, act xii. (D)esperecer is connected with déperire by 
Garcia de Diego, Contribucioén, p. 62. 

66V. Carducho, Didlogo de la pintura, ed. 1633, p. 320 (DH); L. Rouanet, 
Coleccién de autos, 1, 170. Conceivably an Italiantsm. 

67Aspelta: Gordonio, Medicina, ch. xiv (DH). 

68Asperar: Barlan e Josapha, fols. 103vo, 132v0; Crénica de D. Pero Nino, 
ed. 1782, pp. 17, 81 (DH) ; Lucas Fernandez, Farsas y €glogas, p. 24; Rouanet, 
Coleccién de autos, 11, 239; F. Cervantes de Salazar (ca. 1514-1575), Crénica 
de Nueva Espana, ed. 1914, p. 277 (DH); preserved in Asturias (Canellada), 
Mexico and Cuba (BDHA, tv, 280), Costa Rica and the Rio de la Plata area; 
see C. Martinez Vigil, Arcaismos espaioles usados en América (Montevideo, 
1939), p. 9. Cf. the famous passage in J. de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, ed. 
Montesinos (Madrid, 1928), p. 83. Asperar is recorded by 8S. Alonso Garrote 
(pp. 114, 150) and by B. Vigén (p. 20); ef. OPtg. desasperagom, desasperar 
(Leal Conselheiro, fols. 43ro, 68vo). 

69Aspernible: Fray Lucas Fernandez de Ayala, Historia de la perversa vida 
y horrenda muerte de Anticristo (1649), 1, xiv (DH). 

70See Garcia de Diego, Contribucién, § 559. Aspesedumbre: Gordonio, Medi- 
cina, 1, vi (DH); espesedumbre: Prim. crén. gen., p. 54a; General estoria, 1, 

5b. 
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by Italian) ~ espe(c)tador ;' Arag. aspigar (Kuhn) ~ Sp. 
espigar; OSp. aspira ~ espira < spira.™ 


(4) Sp. aspear ~ Arag. espear ~ OPtg. Sp. despear 
los pies’? < *dispedare."* 


estropear 


(D) ast- ~ est- 


(1) Sp. astil ~ Ast. estil < hastile;™* Sp. astilla ~ Sp. dial. es- 
tilla, Ptg. estilha < *astella (from assula, *astla, *astula) ;" 
Leon. Astorga ~ OPtg. Estorga (also Asturias ~ Esturas) ;" 
Sp. astracan ~ dial. estracadn ‘‘sort of fur’’ (originally ex- 
ported from Southern Russia) ;77 OSp. astroso ~ estroso ‘‘dis- 
astrous’’;7® OSp. astrolabio, astralabio ~ estrolabio;7® OSp. 
astrologo, astrdlago ~ estrélogo ;*° OSp. astrologia ~ estrolo- 


71Aspetator occurs in Don Quixote; see C. Fontecha’s glossary, p. 32. 

72Aspira: Jorge Juan, Examen maritimo, ed. 1771, 1, 187 (DH). 

73 Garcia de Diego, Contribucioén, p. 66. Aspearse is mentioned also by S. 
Alonso Garrote, p. 150. Other cases of vacillation between asp- and esp- in- 
clude: aspanyol ‘‘Spanish,’’ A.D. 1789 (RFE, XVI, 283); Ast. esparueda 
‘faspa de rueda’’ (B. Vigén, p. 94); OSp. aspirar (Maria Egipciaca, line 623) 
beside more common espirar ‘‘to inspire.’’ 

74See REW3 No. 4072a, with interesting references to Portuguese; but M. 
J. Canellada lists also Ast. astil ‘‘manga de la guadaiia.’’ There exists also 
Salam. estil, estrilis < sterile, with confusion of -ile and -ile (Lamano y Be- 
neite) ; cf. OLeon. astilencia in Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Castilla y de 
Leon, u, 279 (DH). This dual encroachment, in opposite direction, is reminis- 
cent of the state of affairs in the case of asperén. 

75Arag. estilla, estilleta (Kuhn); Ast. estiellar, estiella beside astiella (Ca- 
nellada) ; Cub. estilla, PRic. estilladwra, Amer. Sp. estillar, estillazo: A. Malaret, 
Diccionario de americanismos, 3d ed. (Buenos Aires, 1946), p. 405; Cuervo’s 
explanation is ably criticized by Henriquez Urefia, BDHA, Iv (1938), 278. 
Estilla is also recorded by S. Alonso Garrote, p. 224; P. Sanchez Sevilla, RFE, 
XV, 137; A. Llorente Maldonado de Guevara, p. 77 (La Ribera), and Sra. 
B. E. Vidal de Battini, p. 215; estiella is mentioned by B. Vigoén, p. 98. For 
the possibility of a cross of hastula and assula in Latin, see V. Garcia de Diego, 
RFE, XV, 229-232. 

76C, Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL, x1, 47; esturiano: Santo Domingo, 572. 

77T, Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 64. 

78Estroso: Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 855e; Bereeo used astrugo and mal- 
astrugo beside malestrugo, see Oelschliger, A Medieval Spanish Word-List 
(Madison, 1940), pp. 22, 125. 

79Astralabio: J. Ruiz, 151; astrolabio: Saber de astronomia (DH) and G. 
Fernandez de Oviedo (DH); estrolabio: Confisién del amante, fol. 280vo; ef. 
astrolabiador: Juan de Torres, Filosofia moral de principes (1602), quoted 
by Mir y Noguera, Rebusco, p. 86. 

80Astrélogo: Saber de astronomia (DH); J. Ruiz, 123a, 140a; Gran con- 
quista de ultramar (DH); Barlan e Josapha, fols. 100vo, 106vo, 164vo. As- 
trélago: Cortes de Leon y de Castilla (DH); Barlan e Josapha, fol. 106vo 
(var.); ef. astrologal: J. Andrés, Confusién de la secta mahomética, ed. 1515 
(DH); astrologar: P. de Mercado, Didlogos de philosophia natural y moral 
(1558; see Rodriguez Marin, op. cit., p. 42); astrologizante: Fray Juan de 
Pineda, Agricultura christiana (see ibid.). Estrélogo: Bocados de oro, fol. 
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gia;** OSp. astronomia, astrolomia ~ estrenomia, estremonia, 
estermonia;** Sp. astucia ~ Sal. estucia ~ Arag. estrucia 
(Pardo Asso) < astitia and Sp. astuto ~ dial. estuto < 
astitu.®® 

(2) OSp. astrondidad ~ estruendo < ex- plus tonitru (REW® No. 
8780) .*4 


(3) Sp. astaca ~ estaca < Germ. stakka;** dial. astatuto ~ Sp. es- 
tatuto ;°° OSp. astelo ~ estelo < stylu;** OSp. astragar ~ 
estragar ‘‘devastate, annihilate’? < strdgés (REW*® No. 
8282) ;** OSp. astrella ~ estrella;°® OSp. astria ~ estria < 


66v0; Dichos de Alexandre, fol. 66ro; Barlan e Josapha, fol. 169vo. Cf. OPtg. 
estréllogo: Leal Conselheiro, fol. 30vo (according to K. S. Roberts). 

81Astrologia: Saber de astronomia (DH); Prim. croén. gen., p. 222; D. Juan 
Manuel (DH); J. Ruiz, 123b, 125d, 139d, 15la; Barlan e Josapha, fol. 161ro; 
Gran conquista de ultramar (DH); Cancionero de Baena, p. 69; Vida e cos- 
tumbres de los viejos fildsofos, pp. 3, 9, 49, 371. Estrologia: Buenos proverbios, 
A, fol. 57vo; Barlan e Josapha, fol. 100vo; Rimado de palacio, N, 810c, P, 
1lb; El Corbacho, fol. 92vo; Confisién del amante, fol. 183r0; OPtg. estrol- 
logia: Leal Conselheiro, fol. 38ro. 

82Astronomia: Confisién del amante, fols. 275ro, 294v0; Vida e costumbres 
de los viejos fildsofos, pp. 5, 371. Astrolomia: Gil Vicente (DH). OPtg. es- 
tronomya: Leal Conselheiro, fol. 39r0. Estrenomia: Bocados de oro, fol. 64ro 
(var.) ; estremonia: ibid., fol. 64r0, and Dichos de Alexandre, fol. 63vo; ester- 
monia: Confisién del amante, fol. 139ro. The influence of OSp. estrellero, es- 
trellerta may well be assumed. 

830Ptg. estucia: Leal Conselheiro, fol. 75vo; Sal. estucia: Lamano y Beneite, 
p. 456; Arag. estuto: A. Kuhn, RLiR, x1, 110. Estucia(s) is further recorded 
by S. Alonso Garrote, p. 226; P. Sanchez Sevilla, RFE, XV, 155; and A. 
Llorente Maldonado de Guevara, p. 77; estuto by Alonso Garrote, loc. cit. 

84Astrondidad: La Picara Justina, 1, 57 (DH). 

85Astaca: Libro de buen amor, 919b; estaca: ibid., 1201le (‘‘pole’’), 1286¢ 
(‘‘grafting twig’’). 

86Cancionero de Baena (DH). 

87Cancionero de Gémez Manrique, twice (DH). 

8sAstragar is documented in DH from Alfonsine writings, Poema de Fer- 
nin Gonzalez, Cortes de Leén y de Castilla, Juan Ruiz, Gran conquista de ul- 
tramar, Memorias de Fernando Quarto, Gordonio, and Ruiz de Alareén; add 
Guillelme, fol. 46ro; Ottas, ch. xxx; Barlan e Josapha, fol. 99ro. Astragamien- 
to: Fuero Juzgo (DH); astrago: Cortes de Leén y de Castilla and J. de Mena, 
Iliada (DH). Estragar: Kalila e Dimna (MS ca. 1400), p. 150; Confisidn del 
amante, fols. 42vo, 149ro, 19lro, 330vo; estrago: ibid., fols. 261ro, 31lro; 
estragador: ibid., fols. 198vo, 26l1vo. Oudin lists estragamiento. Manuscripts 
dating from ca. 1400 show vacillation between the two branches: there are 3 
instances of astragar and 6 of estragar in the accessible portion of MS I-j-8, 
see R. Oroz, BIF, 1v (1946), No. 861; ef. astragar in Poema de Alfonso On- 
ceno, 81b, 468a, but estragar: ibid., 92d, 177b. The earlier etymological ex- 
planations by Diez, Parodi, Rice, and Meyer-Liibke (see REW? No. 8282) fail 
to take into account the clear prevalence of astragar up to 1400; either the 
underlying base was *a(d)-strdgdre or else the influence of astroso, astrugo 
was involved. 

89Astrella: Saber de astronomia, 11, 223 (DH). Opinions of scholars differ 
as to the réle played by astrum in the transformation of stélla into estrella. 
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striga;®° dial. astudiante ~ Sp. estudiante ;** OSp. asturién 
—~ esturién < Germ. stirio, sturione.®? 
(4) Arag. astral ~ estral,®* ef. Sp. destral < dextréle.** 

One may accept the traditional explanation that the phenome- 
non involved in all these cases is the encroachment of powerful es- 
< ex- on the territory of moribund as- < abs-, aus-, entailing con- 
fusion and subsequent false regression; or else one may suspect 
that a-, in free variation with e-, has served as the prosthetic vowel 
before initial s plus consonant (in substandard speech). As far as 
phonology goes, asperiega may, with equal verisimilitude, have pre- 
ceded, or followed upon, esperiega; such was the extent of the way- 
ering that we need seek for no cogent semantic reason to justify the 
shift in either direction. 


IV. The Interpretation of Carolingian sperauca 


The time has now come to revert to the controversial passage in 
the Capitulare de villis in which sperauca, the putative ancestor of 
Sp. asperiega, esperiega, occurs: ‘‘Malorum nomina: Gozmaringa, 
Geroldinga, Crevedella, Sperauca, dulcia, acriores, omnia servato- 
ria; et subito comessura; primitiva. Perariciis servatoria trium et 
quartum genus, dulciores et cocciores et serotina.’’ 

Prior to the publication of the two notes on esperiego by Jud 


90Astria and astriado occur in the architectural works of Fray L. de San 
Nicolas (DH). 

91Astudiante: T. Navarro Tomas, op. cit., p. 64. 

92Asturién: Huerta, Plinio, ed. 1624 (DH); contamination with Asturias? 
Esturién was used in La lozana andaluza (1524). Estraza ‘‘trapo, pedazo’’ 
(from estrazar < It. straziare) tends to yield to astraza, see B. E. Vidal de 
Battini, p. 215. Instead of esteva ‘‘curved back part of the plough’’ < stiva 
M. Alvar (p. 60) found astevan in the Aragonese dialect of Jaca. 

93Astral and estral are both recorded by Kuhn, RLik, x1, 110. 

94Marginally related cases: Sal. astreverse (Lamano) is a cross of atreverse 
and estreverse; as- spread to asbondar (J. del Encina, Lucas Fernandez), 
asbondo (Lucas Fernandez), ascanzar (D. de Torres Villarroel), see DH. 
Aspacio (Rojas Zorrilla, Torres Villarroel, see DH; Aragonese, see Pardo 
Asso), a contraction of a and espacio, is on the same level as despacio. Ascribir 
goes back to adscribere (A. de Palencia, R. Fernandez de Santaella, Comedia 
Florinea, G. de Arredondo y Alvarado: DH). The change of aslilla ‘‘arm- 
pit’? < azilla (A. de Palencia, Cancionero de H. del Castillo, P. Fernandez 
de Villegas’ Dante translation [1515] and Montafia’s treatise on anatomy 
[ed. 1551], see DH) into islilla was not a phonological process, see REW3 No. 
842. Astreverse has also been observed among Spanish speaking Jews of 
Salonica (M. L. Wagner, RFE, X, 240). Leon. aspacin ‘‘despacio’’ has been 
recorded by 8. Alonso Garrote, p. 150. It is unnecessary to assume different 
origin for OSp. asturar and Sal. esturar (V. Garcia de Diego, ‘‘ Etimologia 
idealista,’? RFE, XV, 239). Sp. hastial, OSp. fastial beside Leon. estial (P. 
SAnchez Sevilla, RFE, XV, 137, 167) ‘‘upper part of the facade’’ all go back 
to fastigium (REW3 No. 3217a). 
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and Spitzer, few opinions were expressed on sperauca. Winkler first 
regarded the word as obscure,” later declared the entire passage 
to be an interpolation.® Baist opined that among the transparent 
designations of sweet and sour apples, sperauca was the only term 
resisting analysis.®’ Ettmayer likened sperauca to Mod. Prov. es- 
proucado ‘‘red-spotted apple.’’®"* There was no reference to the 
word under study in the monograph jointly written by Jud and 
Spitzer in 1914 nor in the recent controversy between Wartburg 
and Jud. 

The Capitulare de villis was written in France somewhere be- 
tween 795 and 812, but its exact localization is as debatable now as 
ever. A. Dopsch’s bold thesis that the rules emanated from Louis 
the Pious rather than from Charlemagne and applied to Aquitania 
alone provoked heated controversy among philologists.'°° Winkler 
assigns the text to the southwest of France and has the support of 
Ettmayer; Baist favors the assumption of Northern French back- 
ground, Jud and Spitzer think of a common North-French Carolin- 
gian official language. W. von Wartburg pronounces in favor of 
Anjou or Poitou. 

It is a matter of interest that sperauca is followed by dulcia et 
acriores, which qualify species of apples on the basis of taste; this 
strengthens the assumption that sperauca, if identical with aspe- 
riega, derives from asper. Notice, moreover, that a termination re- 
lated to Sp. -iego has been identified in Gascogne by Rohlfs and 


95E, Winkler, ‘‘Zur Lokalisierung des sogenannten Capitulare de villis; 
Sprachliches und Sachliches,’’? ZRPh., xxxvi1 (1913), 513-568. 

96Jdem, ‘‘ Nochmals zur Lokalisierung des sog. Capitulare de villis,’’ ZRPh., 
XXXVIII_ (1914-17), 554-577, esp. p. 570. 

97G, Baist, ‘‘Zur Interpretation der Brevium Exempla und des Capitulare 
de villis,’’ Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, x11 (1914), 
22-70, esp. p. 68. 

97aK, von Ettmayer’s review of Winkler’s monograph appeared in the Mit- 
teilungen des Instituts fiir Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung, xxxv (1914), 
364-366. 

J. Jud and L. Spitzer, ‘‘Zur Lokalisierung des sogennanten Capitulare 
de Villis,’?’ WuS, v1 (1914), 116-140. 

99W. von Wartburg, ‘‘The Localization of the Capitulare de Villis,’’ Specu- 
lum, xv (1940), 87-91 and map (translated by W. Roach) ; reviewed by J. Jud, 
VR, v (1940), 290-294. Wartburg’s rejoinder appeared in ZRPh., LXII, 342- 
346, 


100A, Dopsch, Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung der Karolingerzeit (Weimar, 
1912) ; idem, ‘‘Das Capitulare de Villis, die Brevium Exempla, und der Bau- 
plan von St. Gallen,’’ Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
XIII (1915-16), 41-70, 609-611 (largely in criticism of Jud and Spitzer, less 
so of Baist). 
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Kuhn ;?" that asper ‘‘sour’’ is common to Ibero-Romance and to 
Gallo-Romance ; that names of fruits in -ek, very close to Hispanic 
-(t)ego, have been recorded in Southern France, including Gas- 
cony.'°? From all these facts it is permissible to draw one conclu- 
sion: sperauca may, by some stretch of the imagination, have desig- 
nated a class of sour apple cultivated around the year 800 both in 
parts of the Iberian Peninsula and in Aquitania (from where, in 
turn, it could most easily have penetrated into almost any portion 
of France). 


Still other considerations deter us from assuming that the base 
of asperiega, esperiega (whether or not related to sperauca) was 
Hesperia. That ancient name of the Peninsula attained a certain 
importance in the highly conventionalized literature of the fifteenth 
and of the sixteenth centuries, in authors like Juan de Mena and 
Fernando de Herrera,’** but was only quite sporadically, if at all, 
used in the eighth century. And who were the learned botanists at 
that time in the pitiful remnants of Christian Spain who could 
have been tempted to combine -iego, conceivably the most rural 
suffix in Ibero-Romance, with as refined a word as Hesperia? To 
say nothing of the fact that species of fruits are frequently named 
after the countries from which they are imported: witness mdla 
persica, prina damascéna, pomum armeniacum,'™ but hardly ever 
bear the poetical names of the countries where they grow among 
the residents of those same countries. 


V. Conclusion 


Thus, phonological, semantic, and cultural considerations all 
speak in favor of the traditional explanation of asperiega, esperiega 
as derivatives from dspero; that interpretation is perfectly com- 
patible with Jud’s conjecture concerning sperauca. The attempt 
to link the designations of a kind of sourly apple to Hesperia 


101See RLiR, vir (1931), 143; x1 (1935), 184, with special reference to 
names of young animals like borrego ‘‘lamb.’’ 

102Cf, the important collection of reflexes of persicu, persica (ALF, map 
987) offered by Eva Seifert, Die Proparoxytona im Galloromanischen (Halle, 
1923), pp. 63-65: persék, perségo, pesege, persedzo, perset, persé, presé, per- 
chégue, prechét, prechéc, pressego, and many others. The stress shift is inade- 
quately accounted for by the author. 

103Juan de Mena, Laberinto, 48c, opposed Esperia to Carthage. Fernando 
de Herrera, Poesias, ed. Garcia de Diego, line 2628, speaks of las dos Esperias, 
meaning Italy and Spain. 

104See Bengt Hasselrot’s brilliant study ‘‘L’Abricot: essai de monographie 
onomasiologique et sémantique,’’ Stud. Neoph., x11 (1940-41), 45-79, 226-252. 
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(which goes back to Fray Martin Sarmiento) must be regarded by 
all odds as infelicitous. It may be painful to admit that the com- 
pilers of the Diccionario de Autoridades and Monlau came closer 
to the solution of the problem than a modern scholar of the caliber 
of Meyer-Liibke:’°* yet in etymological research inexperience in 
theoretical reconstruction is occasionally offset by familiarity with 
the objects involved. The early Spanish scholars who pleaded in 
favor of the derivation of asperiega from dspero were inferior to 
the subsequent comparativists from Central Europe in all respects 
but one: they are likely to have actually tasted asperiegas. 


105If our interpretation is correct, the following changes should be made in 
a future revision of the Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch: Hesperia 
and spirauca (i.e., sperauca) should be omitted; *asperd, -dne ‘‘whetstone’’ 
should be introduced on the basis of Italian and Hispanic reflexes; asperula, 
*asperella should be discussed more elaborately, with full mention of the His- 
panic products; asperitidd should be included, with reference to OSp. as- 
p(e)redumbre, esperedumbre and Ptg. asperiddo. Asperiega, esperiega should 
be listed s. v. asper as derivatives peculiar to Spanish (Ptg. esperiega is evi- 
dently a borrowing), with cautious indication of possible kinship with (Gasc.?) 
sperauca in the Capitulare de villis. 





A PORE HELPE, RALPH ROISTER DOISTER, 
AND THREE LAWS 


By CaTHLEEN Hayuurst WHEAT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


In an effort to ascertain the date of Ralph Roister Doister, Mr. 
T. W. Baldwin and Miss M. Channing Linthicum some twenty years 
ago called attention to the similarity between certain lines in the 
play and a passage in A Pore Helpe, a verse satire of the Reforma- 
tion published anonymously, without date, place, or printer’s name, 
and erroneously described by Mr. Baldwin and Miss Linthicum as 
anti-protestant.' The lines in the play referred to occur in Act 1, 
scene 3, where the three maids sing a song beginning: 


Pipe, merry Annot, ete 

Trilla, Trilla, Trillarie. 
Work, Tibet; work, Annot; work, Margery ; 
Sew, Tibet; knit, Annot; spin, Margery. 
Let us see who will win the victory. 


The second and third stanzas start with the same refrain; the 
fourth reads: 


Pipe, merry Annot, ete 

Trilla, Trilla, Trillary. 
When, Tibet? when, Annot? when, Margery? 
I will not, —I can not —no more can I. 
Then give we all over, and there let it lie! 


The passage in the satire wherein the author is pretending to 
deride the new gospelers reads: 


Blessed sacrament! for thy passion, 
Hear and se our exclamation 
Against these men of new fashion, 
That strive agaynst the holy nacion, 
And jest of them in playes, 

In taverns and high ways, 

And theyr good acts dispraise: 
And Martyrs would them make 
That brent were at a stake, 

And sing pipe merri annot, 

And play of wilnot cannot. 


1T. W. Baldwin and M. Channing Linthicum, ‘‘The Date of Ralph Roister 
Doister,’’ Philological Quarterly, v1 (1927), 379-395. 

2The Dramatic Writings of Nicholas Udall, Edited by John S. Farmer (Lon- / 
don, 1906), Early English Dramatists. pp. 20-21. 
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And as for cannot and wilnot 
Though they spake not of it, it skil not.3 

Mr. Baldwin, who is said to be responsible for the first part of 

the article, noted that W. Carew Hazlitt had earlier recorded the 
parallel and come to the conclusion that the song was older than 
the play.* Mr. Baldwin, however, disagreed, saying, 
Since each stanza is built on the names of Tibet, Annot, and Marjerie we 
should need on Hazlitt’s supposition to assume that Udall planned and named 
this comic crew for the specific purpose of working in the song. Surely we may 
consider it certain then that Udall wrote this song for this particular play of 
Roister Doister. If so, the allusion in A Pore Helpe is later than the play.5 

On the basis of topical allusions, Mr. Baldwin dated the satire 
late in 1554. He suggested that by this time Udall was master of 
Westminster school and that it was quite natural that ‘‘Gardiner’s 
champion,’’ as he termed the satirists, should thus quote from 
Gardiner’s schoolmaster. He concluded, therefore, that Udall’s play 
had been performed and was pretty generally known by 1554. Mr. 
Baldwin’s error here lies in a misreading of the lines of the satire, 
for in them the poet is not praising Gardiner, the reactionary, but 
deriding Gardiner, the heretic. 

Later Miss Linthicum, writing alone, and on the basis of a bib- 
liographical examination of the editions of A Pore Helpe came to 
the conclusion that it was probably ‘‘written late in 1548.’ Cor- 
recting Mr. Baldwin’s error in interpretation and admitting that 
the lines of A Pore Helpe may echo those of the play, or vice versa, 
or that both play and tract may echo the refrain from a well-known 
song, she concluded that most probably the tract refers to the play. 
She reasoned : 


If Udall, who became Gardiner’s ‘‘schoolmaster’’ in 1553 was even a few years 
before in sympathy with him, the author of A Pore Helpe, who only pretends 
to be writing in favor of the Gardiner party and really mocks them throughout 
the piece, would naturally include Udall in the mockery by echoing lines from 
his play. If this interpretation is correct, some version of Roister Doister 
existed by 1549.7 


To the above studies I wish to add two things: 1) information 


3John Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (Oxford, 1822) Vol. 1, part ii (‘‘A 
Repository of Divers Letters and Other Choice Monuments from Authentic 
MSS.’’), p. 335. 

4Early Popular Poetry of England, Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt (London, 
1866), 111, 260, fn. 

5Baldwin and Linthicum, op. cit., p. 380. 

6M. Channing Lenthicum, (sic.) ‘‘A Pore Helpe and Its Printers,’’ The 
Library, Fourth Series, Vol. 1x (1929) (Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society. Second Series. Vol. 1x), pp. 169-183. 

tIbid., p. 183. 
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about the author of A Pore Helpe and 2) the suggestion that the 
lines quoted from it refer to a still earlier play, John Bale’s Three 
Laws. 

In her study, Miss Linthicum calls attention to the following 
eight pieces as examples of the body of rhyming tracts and ballads 
which accompanied the Reformation: A Pore Helpe, Upcheeringe of 
the messe, Doctour Doubble Ale, John Bon and Mast Person, Pathose, 
An Answere to a papysticall exhortacyon, What meaneth this 
gyse, and A short treatise of certayne thinges abused. She recalls 
that, as is generally true of these fugitive tracts, all except A short 


treatise, were published anonymously.’ She recalls that John Bon | 


was attributed by Strype to ‘‘one Luke, a physician,’’ and suggests 
that Huntington, Crowley, and Bale ‘‘can at least be suspected,”’ 
but she makes no further effort to identify the authors. She seems 
quite unaware, as earlier editors and commentators® had been, that 
the first four are by the same author whose identity is definitely 
fixed by a passage in Bale’s Britanniae Scriptorum. This passage 
was first brought to light by Friedrich Germann in his doctoral dis- 
sertation, Friedrich Alexanders University, Augsburg, 1911. Be- 
eause Germann’s work is so little known — all of these tracts are 
listed without author in A Short-Title Catalogue —I give the quo- 
tation from Bale in full. 


Lucas Shepeherd 


(1) psalmographus, in Anglica metra conuertit quosdam psalmos, li. I Rith- 
micos etiam tractatus edidit plures aduersus pestilentissimos papista- 
rum mores: 

(Ex officinis Bibliopolarum) 


(2) Stomachum misse trac. ‘‘Quis non noverit vel non audiuerit’’ 
(3) Adiutorium exile trac. ‘‘Nolit quisquam in tota hae terra’’ 


8Regarding A short treatise, sce Cathleen Wheat, ‘‘Peter Moone and John 
Ramsey, Verse Satirists of the Reformation,’’ soon to be published in Studies 
in Philology. 

9A Pore Helpe has been reprinted in W. Carew Hazlitt’s, Early Popular Po- 
etry of England (London, 1866), 111, 249-266, and John Strype, Ecclesiastical 
Memorials (Oxford, 1822) Vol. 11, part ii, pp. 333-337; it has been analysed 
in Censura Literaria, vil, 337. Doctour Double Ale has been reprinted in Haz- 
litt, op. cit., 111, 297-321 ‘and Charles Henry Hartshorne, Ancient Metrical 
Tales: Printed Chiefly from Original Sources (London, 1829) pp. 227-245. 
John Bon and Mast Person was reprinted (250 copies) in 1807 by G. Smeaton; 
it was edited for the Percy Society by W. H. Black in 1852, by Hazlitt, op. 
cit., Iv, 3-16, and by A. F. Pollard (ed.), An English Garner. Tudor Tracts 
(Westminster, 1903), pp. 159-169; it was reviewed in Censura Literaria, V, 
277-280, by Joseph Haslewood. The Upcheering of the Messe and Pathose were 
first reprinted by Germann at the close of his dissertation. (Cf. infra.) 
What meaneth this guyse contained in Robert Crowley, The confutation of the 
mishapen answer to the misnamed wicked ballade, called the abuse of the 
blessed sacrament of the altar (by Myles Hoggard) and Peter Moone, A Short 
treatise have never, I believe, been reprinted. 
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(4) Doctorem double ale trac. ‘‘Quamvis intelligentia caream’’. 

(5) Joannem Bonne trac. ‘‘Precor tibi auroram felicem Joan’’. 

(6) Cautelas preseruatorias trac. ‘‘Quia video maiorem hominum nu’’ 

(7) Phylogamum trac. ‘‘Date locum emuncti poete lepidi’’ 

(8) Antipi amicum trac. ‘‘Est Lathomus quidam, floridus’’. 

(Ex officinis Bibliopolarum) .1° 

Number 2 on Bale’s list is The Upcheering; number 3, A Pore 
Helpe; number 4, Doctour Doubble Ale; and number 5, John Bon 
and Mast Person with which Shepherd’s name had already been 
associated. 

Regarding Shepherd’s life, Germann, in spite of careful investi- 
gation, was able to add nothing to the few facts found in the al- 
ready published autobiography of Edward Underhill," a gentle- 
man pensioner at the courts of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary. 
Underhill, nicknamed ‘‘the hot gospeller’’ because of his zeal in 
supporting the Protestant cause, was himself a ballad writer re- 
peatedly hunted by the authorities. His close friend, Shepherd, 
whom he describes as a physician established off Coleman Street in 
1548, was, by reason of his being ‘‘great with some that kept them 
company and yet were honest men,”’ able to warn Underhill of the 
danger of arrest. For his ‘‘many proper books against the papists”’ 
Shepherd himself was imprisoned in the Fleet either in the time 
of Edward, as Underhill suggests, or in that of Henry, as stated 
by Strype (Eccl. Mem. (1822), u, 182). It is certain that John 
Bon and Mast Person was written in the time of Edward, that it was 
published by John Day, and that it became very popular among 
Protestants at court. Underhill says that Sir John Gresham, Mayor 
of London, was so much incensed by the report of the book, that 
he sent for Day in order to punish him and to learn the name of 
the author. While Day awaited his interview, Underhill came to 
the mayor’s house on other business and was invited to stay to din- 


ner. Underhill’s account continues: 
As we were at dinner, he [the mayor] said, There was a book put forth, called 


10John Bale, Britanniae Scriptorum, Edited by Poole and Bateson (Oxford, 
1902), p. 283, requoted from Friedrich Germann, Luke Shepherd, ein Satiren- 
dicter der englischen Reformationszeit. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung 
der Doktorwiirde der hohen philosophischen Fakultaét der Friedrich-Alexanders- 
Universitat Erlangen vorgelegt von Friedrich Germann aus Altenkirchen (Augs- 
burg: Theodor Lampart, 1911), p. 29. I am preparing a paper dealing with 
items 7 and 8 on this list. 

11Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, Chiefly from the Manuscripts 
of John Foxe, Edited by John Gough Nichols. Printed for the Camden Society 
({London] 1859), pp. 132-176, especially pp. 171-172; reprinted in Tudor 
Tracts 1532-1588 (An English Garner), New York, 1903, pp. 170-198, especially 
pp. 194-195. The autobiography is from Harl. MS. 425. 
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John Bon; the maker whereof, he would gladly search for. 

‘*Why so?’’ said I, ‘‘That book is a good book. I have one of them here, 
and there are many of them in the Court.’’ 

‘*Have you so?’’ said he, ‘‘I pray you let me see it for I have not seen 
any of them.’’ 

So he took it, and read a little of it and laughed there at, as it was both 
pithy and merry. By means whereof John Day, sitting at a sideboard after 
dinner was bidden [to] go home; who had, else, gone to prison.12 

Holinshed’s brief mention of Shepherd gives the place of his 
birth, reflects the esteem he enjoyed among contemporaries, and, 
perhaps, places the time of his death. At the end of his account of 
Mary’s reign, the historian says: ‘‘Of such learned man as had 
written and did live in the reigne of queene Mary there were many 
of whom no small number ended their lives also during that short 
time of her reigne, some by fire, and others by exile.’’ 

He then lists, with slight information about their works and 
deaths, such important persons as Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, Gardi- 
ner, Cranmer, and Tunstall. Then follows the simple line: ‘‘ Lucas 
Shepherd borne in Colchester in Essex, an English poet.’’'* This 
is the little that we know of Luke Shepherd,'* but it is enough to 
insure us that he was a Protestant partisan —a satirist so effee- 
tively pretending to take the side of the opposition that, like Defoe 
and Swift thereafter, he has actually, on occasion, been taken for 
the enemy.*® 

What is the relation of the lines in Roister Doister to those in A 
Pore Helpe? Does the poem refer to the play or vice versa? Either 
answer might be correct, but I think it more probable that both 
A Pore Helpe and Roister Doister refer to a previously existing 
popular song and that A Pore Helpe through the reference glances 
at the work of Bale, who as a violently Protestant partisan would 
be a much more natural target of Shepherd’s pretended attack 
than would be Udall, whose Protestant leanings have never been 
proved nearly so strong nor consistent.'® 

12Tudor Tracts, p. 194. 

13Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland in Six Volumes 
(London, 1808), Iv, 153. ] 

14Warton, who refers to Shepherd briefly as ‘‘a petty pamphleteer in the 
cause of Calvinism’’ and credits him with only one work, a metrical trans- 
lation of the Psalms, suggests that he may have been a relative of Anthony 
Shepherd, ‘‘ who under the signature of Shepheard Tonie has two or three pieces 
in England’s Helicon, 1600.’’ Thomas Warton, History of English Poetry. 
Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt (London, 1871), Iv, 233. 

15How such an error could occur is hard to understand since Strype heads 
his reprint of A Pore Helpe, ‘‘A Poem, pretended to be writ against the preach- 


ers.’’ Eccl. Mem. (1822), Vol. 11, part ii, 333. 
16We know that Udall with John Leland wrote verses for a pageant at the 
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In Bale’s Three Laws, a morality written with the avowed pur- 
pose of furthering the Reformation, and rightly called ‘‘the most 
violently controversial drama in English literature,’’ Infidelity, 
the chief vice, to mislead Naturae Lex, a virtue, has just summoned 
his helpers, Sodomy and Idolatry, who seem to be lurking in the 
darkness. They appear simultaneously, Sodomy saying, 

Have in then, at a dash 

With Swash, merry Annet, swash17 
The italices are not mine but appear in the text, and the name 
Annet is found no where else in the play. Farmer in editing the 
play noted’* that this line seems to be ‘‘a snatch from the song 
quoted in Roister Doister and A Pore Helpe.”’ 

What are the date and background of Three Laws? Although 
the only extant copy is dated 1538, the play must have been com- 
posed by 1536 or earlier. It is one of fourteen plays listed in ‘‘ An- 
glorum Heliades,’’ a manuscript composed by Bale in 1536. In the 
heading of this list Bale states that he composed the plays especially 
for Master John Vere, Earl of Oxford, a great promoter of the 
new religion. As Bale’s latest biographer, Jesse W. Harris,’® says, 
“Oxford, who supported a company of players, apparently saw 
an opportunity in Bale’s plays to spread the doctrine of the New 
Learning.’’ At about this time Bale’s plays must have won him 
another powerful protector for he, himself, tells us that when he 
was called before Edward Lee, Archbishop of York, in 1534 and 
later before Stokesley, Bishop of London, and examined for hereti- 
cal leanings, it was Cromwell who intervened and saved him ob 
editas comedias. Thereafter, Bale’s seems to have been connected 
with Cromwell’s ‘‘ office of propaganda.’’ About 1537, Bale is known 


coronation of the protestant Anne Bolyne (Farmer, Writings of N. Udall, 1906, 
p. 153), but that, thereafter, for the ‘‘regell disporte and recreacion’’ of the 
catholic Mary, he showed ‘‘ diligence in setting foorth of dialogues and enter- 
ludes.’’ None of the latter seem to have survived, unless, as has been sug- 
gested, they included the solitary catholic morality, Respublica (Ed. by L. A. 
Magnus for Early English Text Society, 1905, p. xii). We are told that Udall 
was present at Gardiner’s St. Peter’s Day address, January 29, 1548, and took 
shorthand notes ‘‘in an effort to secure for a certain ‘noble personage’ a ver- | 
batim report of the sermon’’ (J. A. Muller, Stephen Gardiner, 1926, p. 178.), 
but who the ‘‘personage’’ was and whether Udall served friend or enemy, 
catholic or protestant, is not disclosed. 

17The Dramatic Writings of John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, Edited by John 
8. Farmer (London, 1907), p. 16. 

18Tbid., p. 339. 

19Jesse W. Harris, John Bale, A Study in the Minor Literature of the Ref- 
ormation (The University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill., 1940), p. 100. 
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to have revised his existing plays — including Three Laws — anj 
to have added others. To present his plays he organized a company 
of ‘‘fellows,’’ and he received payments from Cromwell for per. 
formances during 1538 and 1539. It is obvious then, that Bale 
plays were well known and appreciated at court, where, as we hav 
seen, Shepherd’s satires were also favourites. With Cromwell’s fall 
in 1540, Bale’s official career as playwright-propagandist ended, 
and the recorded performances of his plays thereafter are more scat. 
tered. King John may have been performed during the coronation 
ceremonies of Edward VI; it is known that in 1552 Three Law 
was rehearsed for a performance at Bishopstoke, Hampshire, and 
Bale records how on the very day of Mary’s coronation, 1553, to 
counter the ‘‘popish ceremonials,’’ he marched with a great crowd 
at his heels through the streets of Kilkenny to the Market Cross, 
where he preached to the people and had three of his plays staged 
‘‘with organe, plainges, and songes, very aptly.’’*° 

It is significant for us that in 1548, the very year in which Shep- 
herd wrote A Pore Helpe, Three Laws was published on the conti- 
nent where Bale had fled. (S.7.C. 1287) That these foreign publi- 
cations of Bale’s were making their way back to England is cer. 
tain, for a government proclamation of July 8, 1546, specifically 
names Bale among authors whose works ‘‘any man, woman, or per- 
son, of what estate, condition, or degree soever’’ are forbidden to 
‘receive, have, take or keep in his or her possession.’’*! Moreover 
Bale’s books are most prominent in the list of those taken up and 
burned at Paul’s Cross by Bishop Bonner in compliance with the 
above proclamation and in the prosecution of individuals that fol- 
lowed.”? 

Shepherd ’s lines, 


And martyrs would them make 

That brent were at the stake 
seem to refer to another work of Bale that was being sent over a 
just this time, The first Examination of Anne Askew, latelye mar- 
tyred in Smythfelde, by the Romysh Popes upholders, with the 
Elucydacyon of Johan Bale, 1546, or The Lattre Examinacyon of 
Anne Askewe ... with the Elucydacyon of John Bale, 1547. The ref- 
erence takes on particular significance when we realize that the 





20Ibid., pp. 45, 103-104. 
218tatutes of the Realm (London, 1817), 1, 997. 
22Harris, op. cit., pp. 33 and 34. 
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satirist is here pretending to be a follower of Gardiner, seeing things 
his way. In the Elucydacyon, Bale gives Gardiner much of the 
eredit for Anne’s death and refers to him as ‘‘the Pope’s great 
dancing bear’’ and ‘‘the great Caiphas of Winchester.’’ Gardiner 
was particularly incensed by this book and on May 21, 1547, wrote 
the Protector Somerset a long letter of protest. He complained bit- 
terly that Bale had made Anne die a martyr whereas she was in 
fact a sacramentary and so by the law worthy the death she had 
suffered, that Bale had falsely set forth her examination, and that 
in the misreport his dead master, King Henry, ‘‘was slandered, re- 
ligion assaulted, and the realm troubled.’’?* 

Mr. Baldwin thought the name ‘‘ Annot’’ was itself a reference 
to Anne Askew.”* However, since her martyrdom took place July 
16, 1546, this could not be true unless the song itself was composed 
in 1546 and the snatch from it was an addition new to the later 
revision of Bale’s play. Since we have no copy of the earlier ver- 
sion, it is impossible to tell whether the reference occurred there. 

If, as I have attempted to show, Shepherd’s lines: 


And sing pipe merri annot 

And play of wilnot cannot 
refer to a popular song as used not in Roister Doister but in Three 
Laws, can we make any use of the satire in fixing the date of Udall’s 
play? I think not. 





23John Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (Oxford, 1822), 11, i, 56; James 
Arthur Muller, The Letters of Stephen Gardiner (Cambridge, 1933), p. 276. 
*4Baldwin and Linthicum, op. cit., p. 380. 











BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


MILTON, MARVELL AND *‘“DRADON’’? AT CROMWELL’S FUNERAL 


A document in the State Paper Office connects Milton and Mar. 
vell, and possibly Dryden, with Cromwell’s funeral. It is a record 
of an allotment of mourning, listing first the amount of cloth pro- 
posed for each person, then the amount allowed. 


9 6 Mr. John Milton attte 
9 6 Mr. Merville ! = all 
9 6 Sir Phillip Meadows \ °“TY® 


Mr. Sterry 
9 0 Mr. Drayden! 


Another document, which has not come to the attention of biogra. 
phers, gives helpful information on this group. This is a list of the 
persons who walked in Cromwell’s procession. The persons are list: 
ed according to their official functions, and marginal notes indicat: 
the rooms in Somerset House in which the groups made up before 
the procession began. One of the groups which made up in the Privy 
Chamber was 


Secretarys of y® ffrench & Latin Tongs. 
Mr Dradon. Mr Sterry 
Mr Marvell. Mr John Milton. 
Mr Hartleb sent. 
Mr Pell [cancelled] 
Mr Bradshaw [cancelled]? 


It is almost certain, then, that Milton and Marvell actually went 
to Somerset House on November 23, 1658, and were assigned place 
in the Privy Chamber. The room was hung with black, broken only 
by gilt scutcheons of Cromwell’s arms crowned with the imperial 


1Pierre Legouis, André Marvell (Oxford University Press, 1928), p. 214 
Quoting State Papers Domestic, vol. cLxxxu1, no. 90. Legouis starred Meadows 
name and noted, ‘‘Ce nom est barré dans le document.’’ 

2British Museum MS. Lansdowne 95, no. 2, p. 11%. The manuscript, of whit! 
I have ‘photostats by the courtesy of A. T. Collins, Esq., Deputy Keeper of the 
Manuscripts, fills 15 foliated leaves. The Catalogue of the Lansdowne Manv 
scripts (British Museum, 1812), p. 187, says that the manuscript is by Georg? 
Dethick, King at Arms. The photostat shows only the name Dethick at the to 
of the first page. I cannot find that a George Dethick held any King at Am: 
office, though according to Joseph Haydn, The Book of Dignities (Londo. 
1894), p. 332, a William Dethick was Somerset Herald by ‘‘intrusion’’ 1645: 
60. The list describes the dress and paraphernalia of important persons, hors# 
of mourning, banners, etc., and indicates the position of each group. Furthe 
more, it apparently indicates the actual position of each individual within his 


group. 
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crown.® From there they apparently walked in the solemn proces- 
sion to Westminster Abbey side by side, Marvell perhaps serving 
as guide to his blind friend. 

In addition we learn something of the personnel and possibly 
of the function of the Office of Foreign Tongues. Phillip Meadows 
had actually been replaced in the office by Marvell and Sterry. He 
had been appointed assistant secretary when Milton lost his sight. 
Later he had distinguished himself as a foreign envoy and had been 
knighted for his services. He was not, apparently, in England at 
the time of Cromwell’s funeral.t By September 2, 1657, Marvell 
had become Latin secretary with Milton.’ Then, on September 8, 
1657, a Mr. Sterry had been appointed to officiate in Meadows’ 
former capacity as assistant secretary. This was apparently Na- 
thaniel, brother of chaplain Peter Sterry, himself an Independent 
divine in 1657, later a conformist. Thus Meadows’ name was 
crossed off the mourning allotment list, and Sterry presumably re- 
ceived his cloth. 

Mr. ‘‘Drayden,’’ or ‘‘Dradon,’’ poses a problem. It is not certain 
that he is the poet John Dryden, yet it seems very likely that he 
is. Osborn has assembled the evidence that the poet had some po- 
sition in the government service, possibly through the influence of 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, his cousin and patron. A ‘‘Dryden’’ was 
awarded £3 for public service some time before April 9, 1657. A 
receipt to Thurloe dated October 19, 1657, acknowledges receipt 
of £50 ‘‘by mee, John Driden.’’ And after the Restoration the 
poet’s contemporaries twitted him about his having been a ‘‘clerk’’ 
under Cromwell. These facts all make it seem highly probable that 
John Dryden, poet, was the person whose name (variously spelled) 
appears in these documents, although, as Osborn says, ‘‘ Neither 
the records nor his contemporaries provide detailed knowledge 
of the duties he performed.’”’ The funeral list adds no evidence that 





’Mark Noble, Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell, 3rd ed. (Lon- 
don, 1787), 1, 275. 

‘David Masson, Life of Milton (London, 1859-94), v, 294, 419. His name 
does not appear anywhere in the procession list. 

5Legouis, p. 200. 

‘Vivian de Sola Pinto, Peter Sterry, Platonist and Puritan (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1934), pp. 33-34n. Pinto suspects that it was Nathaniel, since 
Peter was already a chaplain, and since he received £100 in 1658 for his brother 
Nathaniel for ‘‘ public service.’’ The identification is supported by the funeral 
list, where one Mr. Sterry is listed as a chaplain at Whitehall, another as a 
foreign secretary. 

‘James M. Osborn, John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and Problems 
(Columbia University Press, 1940), pp. 168-170. 
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Dryden the poet was the Dryden employed by Cromwell’s govern- 
ment. But if he was, then we know something of the nature of his 
employment, for the ‘‘Dradon’’ among the Secretaries of the 
French and Latin Tongues is the only person of that name in the 
whole roster. Also, we can probably date his acquaintance with 
Milton and Marvell — both of whom years later joked about his 
**tagged’’ version of Paradise Lost — from this employment. 

The appearance here of the ubiquitous Hartlib’s name should 
not be surprising. He was known as a great news-gatherer, and he 
maintained a large correspondence abroad. Both Parliament and 
the Council of State recognized the value of his foreign correspond- 
ence, and between 1645 and 1660 he received many grants of money 
in return for this work.* Whether he was officially thought of as 
being in the office with Milton we do not know, but at least it was 
thought proper for him to walk with the employees of that office 
in the funeral procession. 

Although the names of Pell and Bradshaw were deleted and en- 
tered elsewhere (in the margin by ‘‘ Atturnéy of y® Dutchy,’’ Nich- 
olas Letchmere),® the fact that they were originally entered with 
Milton and his group may be significant, for they had both been 
foreign envoys. Richard Bradshaw (John was properly entered as 
Chief Justice of Chester) had several times been sent as special 
envoy to foreign countries, most recently Russia.’® John Pell had 
also been useful in foreign affairs. In 1652 the Council of State had 
considered ways of keeping him contented in England; he had been 
abroad about ten years and knew Amsterdam especially well. Then 
he had been sent abroad in 1654. He was in Switzerland at the time 
of the Piedmont massacres, and helped John Durie to distribute 
the English relief money there." 

Several of these facts concerning the Office of Foreign Tongues 
have a significant relationship: Meadows graduated from the office 
into the foreign ministry ; Samuel Hartlib was retained, apparently 
in the office, because of foreign correspondence; Pell and Bradshaw 
were retained because of their knowledge of and usefulness in for- 
eign affairs, and at least once were thought of as belonging to the 
office. The office may have been more intimately connected with 





8George Turnbull, Samuel Hartlib (Oxford University Press, 1920), pp. 4% 


6 


51 


*Lansdowne MS. 95, no. 2, p. 12". 
10Masson, IV, 126, 224, 484; v, 293. 
11Masson, Iv, 449; v, 41, 44. 
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foreign relations than we have realized. The significance of such an 
interpretation, in terms of the lives and works of the poets involved, 


remains to be considered. 
Oberlin College W. ARTHUR TURNER 


WEDDING BELLS FOR PAMELA 
Sir John Herschel, in An Address to the Subscribers to the Wind- 
sor and Eton Public Inbrary and Reading Room delivered at Eton 
29 June 1833 and published in that year, hands on a story which 
has become a favorite with historians of fiction and biographers of 
Samuel Richardson : 


I recollect an anecdote told me by a late highly respected inhabitant of Wind- 
sor as a fact which he could personally testify, having occurred in a village 
where he resided several years, and where he actually was at the time it took 
place. The blacksmith of the village had got hold of Richardson’s novel of 
‘*Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded,’’ and used to read it aloud in the long summer 
evenings, seated on his anvil, and never failed to have a large and attentive 
audience. It is a pretty long-winded book — but their patience was fully a 
match for the author’s prolixity, and they fairly listened to it all. At length, 
when the happy turn of fortune arrived, which brings the hero and heroine 
together, and sets them living long and happily according to the most ap- 
proved rules —the congregation were so delighted as to raise a great shout, 
and procuring the church keys, actually set the parish bells ringing. Not to 
speak of the number of hours agreeably and innocently spent — not to speak 
of the good fellowship and harmony promoted — here was a whole rustic pop- 
ulation fairly won over to the side of good — charmed — and night after night 
spell-bound within that magic circle which genius can trace so effectually; 
and compelled to bow before that image of virtue and purity which (though 
at a great expense of words) no one knew better how to body forth with a 
thousand life-like touches than the author of that book.! 


After the middle of the nineteenth century the story is frequently 
repeated, often with definite reference to Herschel.* The details are 
usually kept faithfully, but later writers drop Herschel’s tribute 
to the innocent interest of the villagers and the power of Richard- 
son’s genius, and catch up the hint that the blacksmith’s audience 
must have found the book tedious at times. The conviction grows 
that any one who had the patience to listen to the whole story must 
have been indeed naive; thus Birrell describes the ‘‘eager rustics’’ 
as ‘‘all dreadfully anxious good Mr. Richardson would only move 
on a little faster, and yet unwilling to miss a single one of poor 





1Quoted here as reprinted in The Importance of Literature to Men of Busi- 
ness (London, 1852), pp. 40-41. 

2E.g., William Forsyth, The Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1871), pp. 214-15; Pamela, ed. Thomas Archer (London, 
1873), p. iv; Sir John Lubbock, The Pleasures of Life (New York, 1887), p. 
53; Augustine Birrell, Res Judicatae (New York, 1908), p. 12. 
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Pamela’s misadventures.’’ M. Dottin follows the same clue. The 
blacksmith, it seems, was eager that his neighbors should share his 
enthusiasm for the story. ‘‘Les auditeurs suivirent avec passion, 
s’impatientant parfois de la longueur de certaines développements, 
mais trés désireux de ne point perdre une seule ligne importante.” 
There were two rounds of cheers: ‘‘Et quand la Vertu fut récom- 
pensée, quels hourras! Et quand Pamela fut unie 4 son maitre, les 
hourras redoublérent, et on alla réclamer au curé les clefs de 1’église 
pour sonner les cloches!’’* The story is retold in an advertisement 
for the Redbook Magazine published in Time 20 July 1931. The 
wording of the advertisement follows Herschel, but the novel is 
not named — ‘‘a certain old novel fell into his hands.’’ A note of 
patronage recurs: ‘‘Our tastes have changed a good deal since the 
day of the blacksmith; we look more for stories of our own times.” 
A large illustration shows the smith reading by the light of the 
forge to a group of hearers in silhouette. Robert Morss Lovett and 
Helen Sard Hughes put a similar chiaroscuro effect into their re- 
port of the anecdote: ‘‘ Austin Dobson tells the story of the black- 
smith of Slough who read the novel by the light of his forge to the 
villagers.’”* 

Herschel’s account, it will be noticed, does not name the place. 
But Allibone’s Dictionary of English Interature, in reprinting the 
anecdote, adds ‘‘Slough, Bucks’’ in brackets after the word ‘‘vil- 
lage.’’*> This is a natural addition, because of the long residence of 
the eminent Herschel family at Slough, though I do not find it be- 
fore Allibone. Slough it has been ever since with Richardson’s biog- 
raphers. 

Sometimes wider variations appear. A writer of 1858 contrives 
to connect the story with Grandison: ‘‘Sir John Herschel has some- 
where related that when the penultimate volume, containing the 
marriage of Sir Charles and his Harriet, reached a certain enthusi- 
astic English village, the inhabitants set all the bells a-ringing!’” 
The suppression of the blacksmith here is interesting ; the very idea 
of six or seven volumes of Grandison being read aloud at the vil- 
lage smithy might stagger credulity. Pamela certainly made a more 
primitive appeal to the folk than Clarissa or Grandison. But it was 


8Paul Dottin, Samuel Richardson: Imprimeur de Londres (Paris, 1931), P- 
114. 

4History of the Novel in England (New York, 1932), p. 57. 

5Philadelphia, 1870, 1, 1798. 

éChambers’s Journal, 3 Ser., x (1858), 196. 
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reserved for Professor Robert Morss Lovett to give us a more elab- 
orate variation on Herschel: 
The story was taken at its face value by simple, right-thinking people: and 
it is related that in one country parish where the vicar read the book aloud 
to his flock, the triumphant dénouement, when the virtuous Pamela at last 
renders the rose which she has so valiantly defended to the repentant, reformed, 
and hereafter complacent Mr. B, was greeted by loud cheers and the ringing 
of the church bells.7 
Probably Professor Lovett has in mind here another of the early 
episodes connected with the furor about Pamela, the sermon 
preached by the Reverend Benjamin Slocock in praise of Pamela 
from the pulpit of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. The substitution of 
the Canon of St. Saviour’s for the country blacksmith is not with- 
out charm. 

Another story, or a widely different version of the same story, 
is told in an entry in Mrs. Piozzi’s diary: 


We have told an odd Story as a Testimonial of Wilkes’s Celebrity; let us now 
tell one as a Testimonial of Richardsons; When his Story of Pamela first 
came out, some Extracts got into the public Papers, and used by that means 
to find their way down as far as Preston in Lancashire where my Aunt who 
told me the Story then resided: One Morning as She rose the Bells were set 
o’'ringing & the Flag was observed to fly from the Great Steeple; She rung 
her Bell & enquired the Reason of these Rejoycings when her Maid came in 
bursting with Joy, and said why Madam poor Pamela’s married at last; the 
News came down to us in this Mornings Paper.8 

This is in a section of the manuscript written between 13 August and 
18 September 1777, and it will be seen that the tale purports to go 
back to a date not long after the first publication of Pamela. I have 
not traced this version elsewhere, unless, a somewhat remote possi- 
bility, an abbreviated version given by E. S. Dallas in his abridg- 
ment of Clarissa is somehow related to it. ‘‘When Pamela, whose 
history came out by instalments in a distant village, was known 
to be married, the good folks who were interested in her fate set 
the church bells ringing and filled the air with rejoicings.’’® Here 
the appearance and arrival of the story ‘‘by instalments’’ and the 
absence of the smith give variations in the direction of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
version, yet the church bells and the cheers may come from Her- 
schel’s anecdote after all. 


The Rice Institute ALAN DuGALD McKILLop 





“The Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult in English Literature,’’ in The 
Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult, ed. Ira S. Wile (New York, 1940), p. 259. 

*Thraliana, ed. Katharine C. Balderston (Oxford, 1942), 1, 145. 

‘Clarissa, abridged by E. 8. Dallas, London, 1868, quoted in Tinsley’s Mag- 
aetne, 111 (1868), 312, and in Westminster Review, xc1 (1869), 56. 
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THE REVISION OF TENNYSON’S SIR GALAHAD 


An unpublished version of Tennyson’s Sir Galahad, probably the 
original version, appears in the Heath Manuscript at the Fitzwil. 
liam Museum in Cambridge, England.’ From its position in the 
MS, the poem seems to have been received by J. M. Heath during 
1834. This date is supported by the fact that in his letter to Ten. 
nyson of September 19, 1834, James Spedding mentions having re. 
ceived the poem from the Heaths.” Sir Galahad, then, must have 
been written approximately a year later than St. Agnes* to which 
it was intended to serve as a ‘‘male counterpart.’”* 


This early version of the poem has eight stanzas; the published 
version has seven. The first four and last two stanzas of the early 
version are exactly those of the published. The differences between 
the two are centered in the fifth stanza of both versions and in the 
stanza finally excised, the sixth stanza of the original. The changes 
through which the fifth stanza passed are made clear in the MS: 


(1) 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ sleeping towns I go, 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 

The frostwind in my helmet hums, 
The tempest crackles on my mai; 

Upon the dark a glory comes 
That gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields; 

But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 


(2) 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go, 
The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, springing, rings from brand and mail; 


1The Heath MS is the ‘‘commonplace book,’’ kept by Tennyson’s Cam 
bridge friend John Moore Heath, which contains Heath’s copies of many Te 
nyson poems of the period 1833-35. The only published account of the MS 
that contained in an article by Sir Charles Tennyson, ‘‘ Tennyson Papers: Il. 
J. M. Heath’s ‘Commonplace Book,’ ’’ Cornhill Magazine, cuit (1936), 426-4. 

2Hallam Lord Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir, 2 vols., Lov 
don, 1897, 1, 139 (Memoir). 

8The exact date of the composition of St. Agnes is given in the Heath MS 
(p. 71): September, 1833. The poem, too, is copied, but the early version dif. 
fers from the published in only a few minor details. 

4Memoir, 1, 142. 
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But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 

And gilds the driving hail. 

. . . . 5 

The reasons for these changes are apparent. The adjective sleep- 
ing had been used only a few lines before in the fourth stanza, ‘‘On 
sleeping wings they sail,’’ and the repetition is avoided by dream- 
ing. In the next revision the original lines were a simple parallel- 
ism. The new lines effect two improvements. In place of a simple 
series they now involve a shift, a slight twist in direction of detail, 
from the sequence towns, streets and leads to brand and mail. And 
they also vary structure: the second of the new lines introduces the 
more complex assonant delay of the phrase springing, rings. The 
change of comes to spreads was, of course, a necessary adjustment 
of rhyme. The slight change at the beginning of this line, however, 
had independent if minor purpose: the conjunction points the con- 
trast between the tempest and the glory which were at first undif- 
ferentiated. 


The sixth stanza of the original version is set in brackets in the 
MS. It is clear that Heath, sometime after copying the poem, was 
told that Tennyson had decided to excise this stanza: 


Oh power outsoaring human ken! 
Oh Knighthood chaste and true! 
With God, with Angels, and with men 
What is it I may not do? 
Not only in the tourney-field 
The impure are beaten from the fray, 
Not only evil customs yield, 
The very stars give way. 

Lo! those bright stars which thou hast made, 
They tremble fanned on by thy breath: 
Yes, Lord! they shine, those lamps of thine, 
In Heaven and in the gulphs of Death.6 


The excision seems a characteristic one of this period, the years 
during which Tennyson prepared for the successful publication of 
the 1842 Poems. He knew that his early poems had been justly ac- 
cused of diffuseness and prolixity, of neglect of total form for a 
multiplicity of minor effects. And he later described this period as 
one of increased concentration upon the short poem and its prob- 
lems of total form and structure.’ But while this new concern can 


‘Heath MS, p. 178. The only further change made in publishing the stanza 
was the reversed order ringing, springs. 

*Heath MS, p. 179. 

‘For example, in 1841 Tennyson remarked to Aubrey de Vere: ‘‘ Every 
short poem ... should have a definite shape, like the curve, sometimes a single, 
sometimes a double one, assumed by a severed tress or the rind of an apple 
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be generally associated with the major change in Sir Galahad, the 
immediate motivation of the change was more specific. In 1834 
probably in the late fall, Tennyson wrote James Spedding: ‘‘I dare 
say you are right about the stanza in ‘Sir Galahad,’ who was in. 
tended for something of a male counterpart to St. Agnes.’”* This 
remark, which appears in the Memoir, becomes clear only with ow 
knowledge of the original version of the poem. Evidently it wa 
first at Spedding’s suggestion that the change was made. We have 
no way of knowing what objection he made to the stanza. It seems 
probable, however, that he felt it an injury to the poetic tone and 
attitude which Tennyson intended and which, in answering Sped- 
ding, he attributed to both Sir Galahad and St. Agnes.°® 

The problem, then, is to determine the way in which the original 
sixth stanza failed to agree with, and support, the other stanzas of 
the poem. Individual points of weakness, such as the fourth line, 
are not sufficient cause: it would be naive to consider Tennyson 
balked by the problem of their revision. And a reasonable objec 
tion, that the first eight lines. make very little advance upon the 
substance of the first stanza, is made less probable by the turn of 
Tennyson’s remark to Spedding. It is more important that thes 
first eight lines suggest an arrogance, pride and exaggerated plea: 
ure in strength’? which jar the intended concept of saintlike virtu 
and humility. It is this effect of chaste, self-sacrificing and undev: 
ating concentration upon union with God which St. Agnes and Sir 
Galahad are supposed to share. 

This mutual effect depends upon various elements of the poems: 
Tennyson constructed his counterparts meticulously. In writin 
Sir Galahad he worked out parallels with St. Agnes in diction 
imagery, dramatic conflict and solution. In both chastity is en 
bodied in terms of light, snow, clarity, whiteness. In both the perisi 
of effort and trial is embodied in terms of cold, storm and darknes 
Both sublimate human love in the love of the divine. In both tl 


flung on the floor’’ (Memoir, 1, 507). See also Memoir, 1, 166 and The Wor! 
of Tennyson, ed. Hallam Lord Tennyson, Eversley Edition, 9 vols., Lond 
1907, v, 436, n. 2. 

8Memoir, 1, 142. 

*Spedding’s rather eccentric comment on the poem was: ‘‘ The virgin knig’ 
is as beautiful a spirit as Don Quixote in a more beautiful kind, if that cov! 
be’? (Memoir, 1, 139). 

10Perhaps these qualities, which Tennyson the Protestant instinctively 
nected with the Catholic saint (see, for example, St. Simeon Stylites), intrude: 
here in spite of his conscious intention of approval. 
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final reward is the attainment of sparkling, gleaming, star-like or 
golden warmth and light. In vision the two burst through what is 
harsh, cold and unclean to be suffused with the joyful and brilliant. 
All that divides the two poems is the gentle and passive in St. Ag- 
nes, the active and aggressive in Sir Galahad, the female and the 
male. Restated, the problem in revision seems to have been the eare- 
ful control and moderation of this concept of Sir Galahad’s char- 
acter. 


Wellesley College MARY JOAN DONAHUB 


CORRECTION 


On page 8 of my ‘‘ Theories of Language in Milton’s Age’’ (Philo- 
logical Quarterly, January, 1949) the word ‘Ethiopic’ should be 
substituted in lines 15 and 16 for ‘Sanscrit,’ which is a mistrans- 
lation of the ‘Indica’ of the original text. 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Lyric Cycle in German Literature, by Helen Meredith Mustard. Columbia 
University Germanic Studies, New Series, No. 17, New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1946, 276 pp. 


Ever since the 17th century, there has been a growing tendency among Ger. 
‘ man poets to fuse individual poems into larger units of poetry. This phenome- 
non itself is by no means limited to German literature, although the actual 
development of cyclic poetry may have differed somewhat in other literatures, 
The problem as a whole has been under investigation for some time, and valu- 
able contributions have been made toward its clarification, but so far no at- 
tempt had been made at a comprehensive historical survey. Helen Meredith 
Mustard has tried to fill this gap, taking the poetry of the mid-17th century 
as her point of departure, a period in the history of lyrical poetry when the 
example of Petrarch for the first time stimulated German poets to publish their 
poetic works in consciously grouped arrangements. In later generations Miss 
Mustard found an ever increasing awareness of the possibilities for cyclic 
arrangements among German poets; but it was not until the Romantic era 
that the lyric cycle came into its own and transcended the purely external 
post factum arrangements of the past (Novalis, Hymnen an die Nacht). In 
modern German literature, the cycle has been so highly developed (Dehmel, 
Mombert, George, Rilke) as to have produced its own laws. 

The difficulties confronting the literary historian investigating the problem 
of cyclic form are manifold. For one thing, it requires a deep understanding 
of its significance in terms of general cultural perspectives. The growth of the 
lyric cycle undoubtedly parallels the growth of the novel, above and beyond 
the actual historical influences that certain forms of fiction (Briefroman, Er- 
ziehungsroman) have had on cyclic concepts of poetry — influences which have 
been pointed out by Miss Mustard. Generally speaking, however, the lyric 
cycle is but another testimony to the modern poet’s groping for super-personal 
and universal truths and creative vistas. At least it demonstrates that he was 
as much aware of the inadequacy of a merely individualist approach to life as 
is the modern novelist. The evolution of the lyric cycle, therefore, is one more 
sign of a deep change taking place in the concept of the poet’s function in 
the world. Unfortunately, the author has completely overlooked these and re- 
lated considerations and has instead concentrated exclusively on historical and 
technical questions. 

On the other hand, it seems almost impossible to discuss the history of the 
lyric cycle without being forced to write a general and more or less complete 
history of lyric poetry. Most collections of poetry are apt to show some tet- 
dency toward cyclic arrangements of one kind or another; and while it may be 
comparatively easy to differentiate between those works that are merely the 
result of a rather careful arranging, the fact remains that it is rarely possible 
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to arrive at sound esthetic criteria by which to determine a genuine cyclic ten- 
dency and to set it off convincingly against the masses of practically arbitrary 
compilations. A book like the one discussed here must of necessity suffer from 
the lack of sufficient methodological clarity. It may be possible to follow the 
author’s general lines of argumentation without disagreement, yet it is never- 
theless disturbing to see her fall victim again and again. to the inevitable 
critical dilemma caused by almost all secondary literary forms. 


A much more serious objection has to be raised against the repeated mani- 
festations of the author’s lack of subtlety in her critical judgment. It is ex- 
tremely perturbing to watch her operate with the laudatory adjectives ‘‘ good,’’ 
‘‘better,’’ and ‘‘best.’’ Miss Mustard does not seem to have realized that she 
has actually said nothing when she calls a given cycle the poet’s ‘‘best.’’ This 
and her apparent hesitancy (if not uncertainty) in the face of some major 
problems of interpretation and evaluation (cf. the pages on Mombert), con- 
siderably detract from the value of her otherwise very meritorious study. 


Smith College WOLFGANG PAULSEN 


An American Utilitarian: Richard Hildreth as a Philosopher. By Martha M. 
Pingel. New York (Columbia University Press). 1948. xi + 214 pp. $3.00. 


Richard Hildreth is known primarily, if known at all, as an American his- 
torian of the mid-nineteenth century whose six-volume History of the United 
States is a scholarly but somewhat tedious work utilized by later historians as 
a Federalist-Whig foil to Bancroft. In his own day, however, Hildreth was also 
known as a New England lawyer, Boston newspaper editor, author of the early 
anti-slavery novel Archy Moore (revised and reissued in 1852 as The White 
Slave), stalwart opponent of the Southern hegemony in Despotism in America 
(1840, revised 1854), and proponent of utilitarian thought in The Theory of 
Morals (1844) and The Theory of Politics (1854). Fascinated by the possi- 
bilities of a rational, enlightened democracy, he believed in the progress of 
civilization and discoursed on ethics, politics, wealth, taste, and knowledge as 
interrelated empirical sciences. 

The present volume, concerned with this speculative aspect of Hildreth, prints 
for the first time his unfinished manuscripts ‘‘ Theory of Wealth’’ and ‘‘ Theory 
of Taste,’? and reprints several polemical essays which reveal the author’s 
formidable skill in dialectic. Miss Pingel’s introductory chapters, summar- 
izing Hildreth’s achievement, are concise and illuminating. His utilitarianism 
obviously stemmed from Bentham in its empirical concept of the nature of 
man and its rejection of superimposed abstract ideals, but differed in a stronger 
emphasis on psychological and social standards. Hildreth judged morality by 
the motivation of an act rather than by the act itself or its results, and he 
subordinated individual desires to communal needs. In his system benevolence 
ranked first among the virtues, and an act was useful only if it transcended 
the individual and served the community. In like manner, his political and 
economic views were directed toward the advancement of society as a whole 
by a gradual extension of democratic power and a gradual equalization of 
Wealth —a socialistic goal which he thought could be attained, through the 
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principle of benevolence, without loss of individual initiative. His theory of 
taste followed a similar pattern in predicting an ever-widening area of dis- 
crimination in the national life. Temperamentally a cultured aristocrat, Hil- 
dreth was forced by his own logic to egalitarian conclusions; there is a touch 
of wistfulness in his insistence on gradual change and on the preservation of 
individual worth amid societal advances. Still, his intellectual commitments 
were honestly argued and fervently pursued; the lot of the many could and 
would be improved, even if at the cost of the few. 

As might be expected, Hildreth’s polemical writings are sharper and liveli- 
er than his theoretical treatises; in particular, his ‘‘ Letter to Andrews Norton 
on Miracles as the Foundation of Religious Faith’’ is recommended to the 
student of American thought. Norton’s attack on Emerson’s Divinity School 
Address as ‘‘the latest form of infidelity’’ was effectively answered from the 
transcendentalist camp by George Ripley and Theodore Parker; but Hildreth’s 
logical dissection of Norton’s arguments furnished unexpected support for 
Emerson from a utilitarian standpoint. Hildreth’s letter displayed also an 
excellent grasp of the basic tenets of transcendentalism, which, in his view, 
strengthened his own philosophic position by divorcing intuitional and empirical 
truths. 


State University of Iowa CHARLES T. MILLER 











